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RECIPROCITY OF CULTURES 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


I am glad to have this opportunity of discussing some 
fundamental principles of education which we owe it 
to the modern generation to establish in our educational 
institutions. To me the most important issue seems to 
be the task of widening the mental horizon of the 
students, of imparting to their studies the background 
of internationalism which will enable them to realize 
the true character of our interlinked humanity and the 
deeper unities of our civilization in the West and the East. 

I rejoice to share in a deep faith in cultural fedaration 
between different peoples and races. In India we offered 
hospitality to various indigenous and foreign cultures 
and attempted to evolve our own civilization by 
assimilating influences from far and wide. It is only 
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now that in our artificial universities we have gone in 
wholly for parrotlike repetition without using our own 
initiative of mind and courage of judgment. This 
method of education produces eternal schoolboys who 
gather information that never ripens into true knowledge 
and wisdom. 

My dream is to offer to students a continental 
background of mind, a background in which have been 
co-ordinated the experiences of ages, the intellectual and 
spiritual experiments made in Asia for generations. 

Europe has evolved a continental culture which is 
like a common coffer to which the different peoples of 
Europe contributed their best gifts. Owing to this 
collaboration Europe has become great; she has success- 
fully exploited the rich potentialities of her peoples and 
come to the forefront in the march of life. Asia too 
must recognise her scattered cultures by recognising 
their affinities and expressing them in literature, art, 
science and civic life. Barriers of national segregation 
must be broken through, superstitions of religions and 
social incompatibility must be relentlessly fought against 
in a daring quest for all that lies deepest in our 
common humanity. Asia must unite and hold out her 
hands to the West in friendly co-operation. 

We must no longer be satisfied with isolated domestic 
lamps, we must have a festival of light which will 
express the effulgence of our humanity in Asia and 
justify us before the modern age. Otherwise we can 
never hope to be recognised by the world at large, 
we shall remain obscure, and the bondage of obscurity 
is the worst form of slavery that can schackle a nation. 
We must gain freedom, freedom which is a gift of 
self-expression, not an opportunity for selfish indulgence 
in material comforts. 
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During our great past our free peoples sent their 
torch-bearers to different countries to carry the radiant 
message of love, of great thoughts and deeds, to 
acquaint their neighbouring peoples with the highest 
realisations of their seers and sages. Asia in those days 
had the freedom of soul to bestow and to accept all 
that she considered great and enduring; it is that 
highest form of freedom which we must win today for 
our coming generations by opening up, through an 
education of complete life, the richest potentialities of 
their character. This education of a complete life 
involves training to recognise the kinship of our common 
humanity through a correct reading of the sciences and 
of the arts in the light of man’s spiritual truth. 

Utilitarian education has its value but it is deprived 
of all significance if in its fragmentary pursuit of narrow 
immediate ends it fails to arouse in the minds of students. 
the impulse of larger purposes and of aspirations which 
comprehend the fulness of our personality. In the East 
we must never forget to link our educational institutions. 
with the fundamental values of our undivided spiritual 
life because that has been the great mission of our ancient 
universities which, in spite of political vicissitudes, never 
allowed their vision of humanity to be darkened by 
racial considerations. 

Asia owes it to humanity to restore her spirit of 
generous co-operation in culture and heal the suffering 
peoples of the modern age, now divided by cruel politics 
and materialistic greed which vitiate even the citadels of 
education. In order to have this intermingling of cultures 
in Asia, we must rid our minds of all that are dark and 
against reason, all the aberrations of local history that 
repel others, and with a spirit of intellectual detachment 
seek out the treasures that have universal value. 
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We must keep in touch with each other and be 
guided by the experiences we gain in our efforts to 
train the minds of the young towards a fellowship of 
culture which will bring humanity together in love and 
understanding. 

The time has come when we must think deeply 
about human civilisation. The whole Western civilisation 
is undergoing a severe trial. The reckless mechanization 
of life which has gone on in the West is already a 
drastic reaction. 

We in the East must ponder seriously before we 
go in for hasty imitation of Western life in its totality. 
There is a profound maladjustment somewhere of the 
very basis of Western life. Everywhere there is some 
material well-being but happiness has vanished. And 
how could it be otherwise ? Pierce through the veneer 
of modernity and you find almost primitive barbarism 
staring at you. What is high-pressure modern life for 
the multitude but a ceaseless pre-occupation with physical 
needs ?—a hot pursuit of dress, expensive cars, elaborate 
food and housing, that is to say, of materials which 
satisfy the elementary need of our animal existence. 
Such a life has no time for self-realisation, for human 
fellowship, for all that make man’s existence significant 
and precious. 

Certainly, this is the modern form of barbarism 
which exhausts all its resources merely to climb up the 
steep summit of living surrounded by emptiness. 

If any nation or people have been successful in 
giving shape to ideals that are of perennial value, what 
we have to learn from them is their capacity to 
absorb and establish these ideals; we must not merely 
copy the results that others have produced. I am not 
against absorbing truths which are of universal value ; 
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as a matter of fact it is our human birthright to claim 
such truths as our own. But I am against borrowing 
ready-made models or emphasizing the need of imitating 
isolated external facts which are special to a race or a 
nation. Let our emphasis be on truth, not on particular 
facts which have had their special evolution under 
inevitable local circumstances. 

We must get out of the tangle of doctrines and the 
infatuation of material results in order to achieve a 
balanced Harmony of Life which takes cognizance of 
our complete human personality comprehending the 
physical as well as the spiritual aspects of our nature. 

This harmony however can never be established 
unless we have sufficient detachment of mind to judge 
for ourselves, to minister to the essential and reject all 
that is ephemeral and delusive in building the founda- 
tion of our national life. It would be fatal if we 
surrender our critical faculty to a mood of indiscriminate 
emulation. 

We in the East, however poor we may now be 
materially, must reserve the right of judging what we 
consider to be beneficial or not for humanity, of 
selecting for ourselves a path which suits the evolution 
of our civilisation. By exercising this right of judgment 
we shall not only be serving our own country but do 
our inescapable duty to the whole world of humanity 
of which we form a part. 

Our ideals can freely meet and mingle and build 
together the vision of a perfection which comprehends 
the good of the Eternal Man. 

Human history has ben cruel to man. The greed 
of the strong has spread its meshes over the weaker 
races, injuring and exploiting them to feed its own 
unholy appetite. Humanity is torn by suffering and 
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suspicion, by a disharmony which has wrought, havoc 
in the very depths of our life on earth. It is for us 
to rescue humanity form this misery of unnatural 
relationship, to lift the peoples of different countries to 
a higher attitude of being. 

To whichever land we may belong, this must be 
our common mission on this plane of united effort—to 
achieve goodwill between man and man, establish a 
secure foundation of fellowship which will save humanity 
from suicidal war and the savagery of fanatical supers- 
titions. We must usher in the age of reason, of 
co-operation, of a generous reciprocity of cultures 
which will reveal the richness of our common humanity. 

I appeal to you to join together in fighting the 
menace of bigotry, of mutual suspicion, of diplomatic 
double-dealing which tears out the heart of the common 
civic life of humanity today. I appeal to you to 
advocate the cause of human fellowship, the tolerance 
of different creeds and customs, and of sympathetic 
neighbourliness necessary for the civilised life of co- 
operation. Our religions have assumed a fatricidal 
ferocity of barbarism. 

Let me remind you that a mere success in fulfilling 
the political and economic needs of our own immediate 
surroundings is not enough for the responsibility of 
natural self-expression; your voice must transcend the 
limits of your own time and country, so that your 
judgment for the moral cause of humanity must find a 


great utterance.* 


*From speeches and statements of Tagore during his visit in 1932 
to Iran and Iraq. Reproduced by courtesy of Dr. Kalidas Nag. 














THE POETRY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
By 


Humayun Kapsir 


In May 1961, we shall be celebrating the centenary of 
the birth of Rabindranath Tagore. Great as are his 
contributions in many fields of human endeavour, he 
will be remembered most as a pre-eminent man of 
letters. In sheer quantity of work few writers can equal 
him. His writings include more than one thousand poems 
and over two thousand songs in addition to a large 
number of short stories, novels, dramatic works and essays 
on religion, society, education, politics and literature. In 
a word, his interests embrace every subject which is of 
interest to man. In quality, he has reached heights 
which have been trodden, and that too only rarely, by 
only the noblest among men. When one remembers the 
enormous range and extraordinary quality of his work, 
it is not surprising that his admirers should acclaim him 
as perhaps the greatest literary figure in history. 

One can never account for the emergence of a genius, 
for genius is always something in the nature of an excep- 
tion. It is at the same time the function of genius to 
find expression for the emotions and ideas which stir 
in the unconscious and subconscious mind of the race. 
A bond is thus established between the genius and his 
people, and helps to explain the admiration and wonder 
with which the genius is greeted when he appears. 
People find in his words and actions an embodiment 
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of the feelings and aspirations which they have dimly 
felt but could not express. The genius also benefits by 
such relation. He derives his strength and energy from 
the inchoate feelings and vague aspirations stirring in 
the racial mind. Tagore is typical of genius in both 
respects. His uniqueness is beyond question and at the 
same time he is deeply rooted in the people whom he 
lived for and loved. 

Tagore was fortunate in both the time and the place 
of his birth. The advent of the West had disturbed 
the placid waters of Indian life and a new awakening 
was sweeping throughout the land. Its initial impact 
had dazzled the Indian mind and made many of the 
early reformers blind imitators of the West. The first 
uncritical admiration was wearing off when Tagore was. 
born, but the ideals brought by the West were still 
active and strong. At the same time, there was growing 
recognition of the values of India’s own heritage. The 
time was therefore opportune for the emergence of a genius. 
who could unite in himself eastern and western values. 

It was not only the time but also the place which 
was opportune. Bengal had felt the impact of the West 
more vividly than perhaps any other part of India. In 
Bengal, the new stirrings of life were most marked in 
Calcutta. To this city and its environs came not only 
adventurers of trade and war but also administrators, 
missionaries and more important still men who were 
born teachers. And they came not only from the 
British Isles but also from France, Holland and other 
parts of Europe. Russia was in those days far and 
remote, but we still find among the early pioneers of 
the Calcutta theatre a Russian name. The meeting of 
East and West on India’s shores was thus for Tagore 
both a fact and an ideal. 
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The circumstances of his family also helped in the 
flowering of Tagore’s genius. A pioneer of the Indian 
awakening, his family accepted the new challenges 
without giving up the rich heritage of the past. Asa 
Brahmin, Tagore easily and naturally imbibed the 
traditions of ancient India and was deeply influenced 
not only by the literature but by the religious and 
cultural ideals embedded in Sanskrit. As a member of 
the landed class, he was familiar with the ways of life 
of mediaeval India and could accept without question: 
the composite culture of the Moghal courts. In both 
these respects, he was perhaps not different from other 
Brahmin landlords of the day, but unlike many of 
them, he was also sensitive to the new currents of the 
modern world. Steeped in the traditions of ancient 
and mediaeval India, his family was at the same time 
one of the pioneers of western education and the 
western way of life. This family background explains. 
both the richness of Tagore’s Indian heritage and the 
absence of any conflict or hidden stress in his mind. His 
was an integrated personality free from the divisions. 
which sapped the energy of so many of his contemporaries. 

Tagore was indeed fortunate that he could accept 
the challenge of the new without discarding the values 
of ancient and mediaeval India. Those who had been 
weaned away from their own culture and depended too: 
much on the inspiration of the West lost their roots 
in national life. Loss of contact with the people 
diminished the sources of their inspiration and reduced 
their spiritual capital. This explains why many of them, 
in spite of undoubted talent and gifts, could not make 
a deep or abiding impact on Indian life and letters. 
They lacked the energy which genius derives from its 
identification with the inmost urges of the race. 


2 
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There is one other factor which helped Tagore in 
establishing his identity with the people. Quite early 
in life, he lived for years in a boat among the sand- 
banks of the Padma and thus came into intimate 
contact with the rural culture of the country. The 
quality of life he experienced in these regions was 
rooted in the primeval and ancient history of the land. 
Its culture goes back even deeper into the life of the 
people than the urban culture developed in the middle 
ages. Tagore thus secured an entry into a_ world 
unknown to the townsman and struck roots in some of 
the deepest levels of the racial consciousness. His 
contact with the abundant life of the common man is 
the source of his exuberant creative powers and explains 
why his inspiration never failed. 

In considering Tagore’s life and work, one is again 
and again struck by the amazing vitality of his genius. 
He was essentially a poet, but his interests were not 
confined to poetry. We have already mentioned the 
diversity of his literary work, but literature in its widest 
sense could not exhaust his energies. He was also a 
musician and a painter of very high order. In addition, 
he made notable contributions to religious and educational 
thought, to politics and social reform, to moral rege- 
neration and economic reconstruction. In fact, his 
achievements in these fields are so great that they mark 
him out as one of the makers of modern India. 

Tagore’s greatest strength lies in his sense of the unity 
of life. No bifurcation of ideals or culture divided his 
energies. It is therefore not surprising that he should 
recognise no separation between art and life. The close 
of the nineteenth century saw in Europe the triumph of 
a new aesthetic cult. There were many who held that 
art must be pursued for its own sake, regardless of its 
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relation to life. The ivory tower became the symbol 
and type of artistic endeavour. The poet and the artist, 
said the votaries of this cult, were first and foremost 
dreamers. Tagore never accepted a conception of art 
divorced from life. He pursued beauty, but as a mani- 
festation of life. Simultaneously, he held that life has 
no grace unless it is instinct with beauty. The religion 
of the poet was for Tagore also the religion of man. 

Tagore is one of the supreme lyric poets of the world. 
Sincerity of feeling and vividness of imagery combine 
with the music of his verse to give us poems that haunt 
the reader long after the actual words are forgotten. This 
fusion of feeling, imagery and music showed very early 
in his life. Nirjharer Svuapna-bhanga (The Awakening of the 
Fountain) was composed before he was twenty but still 
remains one of the supreme lyrics in Bengali, or indeed. 
any language. The poem is remarkable not only for its: 
music and intensity, but also for the boldness of its images. 
What is perhaps even more significant is the fusion of 
nature and man in an indissoluble unity. This identity 
of nature and man remained one of the most characteristic 
traits of Tagore’s poetry throughout his life. 

Perhaps there has never been another poet who loved 
the earth so passionately. There is hardly a single mood 
of day or night or of the circling seasons which Tagore 
has not sung in his poetry. The sights and sounds of 
Bengal and especially her rural landscape are caught 
again and again in magic verse. Since the days of 
Kalidasa, Indian poets have revelled in the glories of 
the rainy season. Tagore has also caught the varying 
moods of the monsoons in a hundred songs and poems. 
In fact, his poems and songs of the rain have become 
a part of our national heritage. The expectancy of the 
parched soil just before the advent of the rains, the heavy 
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smells which rise from the damp earth after the first 
shower, the thrill of life in the green shoots of the newly 
growing grass, the dark clouds which dim the clear morning 
light and charge with magic the evening shadows, the 
unceasing patter of rain in the silence of the night, these 
and a hundred other pictures are brought vividly to our 
mind in Tagore’s magic verse. He has also woven into 
them the joys and sorrows of the human heart till nature 
and man reflect one another’s moods and lose their separate 
identity. 

Nor has Tagore neglected the other seasons. Autumn 
and spring are reflected in their many moods. The 
wild energy of early spring, the sense of liberation from 
the bonds of winter and the quick vivid burst of colour 
and sound are reflected in many a poem and song. They 
reflect not only the joyousness and strength of spring 
but also its sense of fullness and impermanent glory. 
Autumn with its sense of fullness and maturity and its clear 
rain-washed skies has played a special role in many of 
Tagore’s poems. One of his most successful musical 
plays is built round the theme of autumn with its sense 
of liberation from the pressure of immediate work. Even 
winter and summer have not been forgotten. In one 
of his most famous poems, Tagore has conceived of 
summer as an austere ascetic who with bated breath waits 
for the advent of new life. 

It is not only the beauty of nature that bound 
Tagore so intimately to the earth. He also loved the 
earth as the abode of man, and has poured out his 
love of man in numberless poems and songs. There 
is hardly any feeling of the human heart to which he 
has not responded. The intimate play of love in all 
its nuances of joy and sorrow is crystallised in unforgettable 
words. Sorrow and anguish and the exquisite agony 
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of hopeless waiting are reflected with a fidelity that 
leaves one breathless. There is also a sense of the 
eternal presence of nature as a companion of human 
emotions. He knew that life is full of strife and striving 
and the world is far from prefect, but he also knew 
that the imperfections and the faults, the sufferings and 
the longings of our earthly life make it the more dear 
to man. 

For Tagore, the earth is not only a stage where 
man strives after a fuller life, but also a loving mother 
that watches over his efforts to find a richer meaning 
in all experience. Tagore was no ascetic and deliberately 
repudiated the ideal which seeks to deny the multitudinous 
life of the body. Nor was he an epicure or a hedonist, 
for he felt that the real glory of life lies in the constant 
striving for a fuller and richer experience. This yearning 
for fuller life recurs again and again in his poems. In 
Basundhara (The World) he sings of the abounding life 
of the earth and man’s kinship to the swelling tide of 
primeval energy. In one of his most famous lyrics, 
Svarga Hoite Biddy (Farewell to Heaven) he compares 
the passionless calm of heavenly bliss with the exquisite 
flow of joy and pain in earthly experience. Tagore leaves 
us in no doubt where his own preference lies. 

Tagore’s love for man finds one of its most exquisite 
expressions in the poetry he has written for children. 
All men have in them an element of-the child, for 
without it they cannot live. The energy, the spontaniety 
and the wonder of childhood and even more its power 
to transmute the commonplace by the touch of imagination 
fade with the growing years but unless some traces of 
its magic remain in our hearts, we could not endure 
the hardship and monotony of our daily existence. It 
is not only in a physical sense that our march from 
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childhood is a march towards death. Even the most 
hardened criminal feels an instinctive sympathy for the 
innocence and helplessness of the child. In the case of 
a poet, it is not only sympathy but identification. And 
the greater the poet, the more complete the identification, 
for sensibility is more important to him than sense. 

One of the supreme poets of the world, Tagore 
keenly felt and expressed vividly the moods and fancies 
of the growing child. Children respond in a way that 
few adults can to the colours and shapes and forms 
and sounds of the outside world. They have their own 
sorrows and joys that are as real to them as the joys 
and sorrows of adult life are to the adult. In poem 
after poem, Tagore has expressed the sensations as well 
as the feelings of childhood with the sensitiveness and 
reverent wonder of the child. He has caught in these 
poems the innocence and helplessness of the young as 
vividly as their longing and wistfulness. His complete 
identification with the wishes and hopes and fears and 
dreams of the young is as characteristic of these poems 
as an utter simplicity and directness that can come only 
under the stress of the deepest emotion. 

Tagore lost his wife when he was about forty and 
soon after two of his children were stricken with mortal 
illness). One of them was a son who had inherited 
much of Tagore’s gifts of body and mind. As he nursed 
them in the knowledge that they would not live, he 
wrote for them exquisite lyrics into which went all the 
longing and anguish of his bleeding heart. Full of 
tender whimsicality and a strong wistfulness, in them live 
his own past and future that would never be theirs. 
The agony he could not express lest it darken the 
few days left to them gives to these poems an intensity 
and poignancy that has rarely, if ever, been equalled. 
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Tagore was essentially a lyric poet, but his love 
for nature and his sense of kinship with all life gives a 
rich dramatic quality to many of his poems. With his 
deep humanity and passionate yearning for justice, it 
is not surprising that he should be attracted by social 
and political themes. The occasion may be a particular 
experience, but whatever he touches is lifted to a higher 
plane of universal meaning. He has written some bitter 
satires against the prejudices and superstitions of his 
own people, but with a few rare exceptions, they also 
show how his essential humanism rises above his indigna- 
tion and wrath. Even his patriotic poems are instinct 
with a feeling for all humanity. For Tagore, patriotism 
was a positive quality of love for his own people and 
land, never a negative attitude of hatred for the foreigner. 
One of the finest examples of this is seen in his poem, 
Guru Govinda, where passionate love for one’s country 
and people is seen to deepen into love for all mankind. 
In fact, Tagore never recognised that anything human 
could be foreign to him. In his famous lyric Prabashi 
(The Wanderer), he declares that man has his home 
in every clime and his country in every region of the 
world. This sense of identification with all mankind 
has found one of its finest expressions in our National 
Anthem where Tagore invokes the Lord of the heart of all 
the peoples of the world as the arbiter of India’s destiny. 

Tagore’s love for man unconsciously and inevitably 
merged into love of God. We have already indicated 
how nature and man were united in his imaginative 
grasp of experience. Nor did he ever think of divinity 
as something apart and remote from human life. For 
him God was essentially love. The love of the mother 
for her child or of the lover for the beloved are only 
instances of the supreme love that is God. And this 
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love expresses itself not only in the ecstatic devotion 
of the mystic but also in the routine of everyday life 
of the common man. Tagore repeatedly declared that 
God is to be realised in the common relations of life 
and in the daily work which sustains the world. There 
is no doubt that Tagore was deeply influenced by both 
Vaishnava poetry and Sufi mysticism. His poems and 
songs are full of images and themes which remind us 
of ecstatic experience, but we also find a keen sense 
of the facts of daily life. His words and phrases have 
an authenticity of expression that can be born only out 
of personal experience. Nuances of feeling are fused 
with moods of nature in a way which has few parallels 
in the world’s poetry. 

A word may be said about the quality of his 
mystic poetry. When “Gitanjali’ was first published in 
an English translation, the West hailed it for its 
message of peace and love in a war-torn and embittered 
world. There is no doubt that the poems in that 
slender volume are charged with a deep sense of peace 
and calm. They have an ineffable quality of beauty 
and remoteness in spite of the familiarity of the 
themes and the simplicity of the language and imagery. 
To readers in Europe and America, they came with 
the delighted wonder of a new discovery, but to readers 
of Tagore in Bengali the poems are only a natural 
culmination of his earlier writing. The love of nature 
and man had by unconscious steps merged into the 
love of God. Deep personal suffering had given a 
mellowness to his images and themes. Growing expe- 
rience had revealed to him the undoubted truth that 
all our life is surrounded by mystery. The wonder and 
pathos of human life had brought a new sympathy and 
understanding to his works of imagination. 
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One characteristic of many of these later lyrics of 
Tagore is their utter simplicity. In his earlier poems, 
he drew largely upon the rich associations and assonance 
of Sanskrit. Many of them recapture the theme and 
spirit of classical Indian literature. He has no doubt 
often given a new twist to an old situation, but the 
affiliation with the rich mythology of India is un- 
mistakable. In his later poems dedicated to man and 
God, he has shed all adornment. The simplest of 
human situations are used to reveal his experience of 
the divinity. The language also takes on the directness. 
and simplicity of common speech. In many of these 
later songs and lyrics, we stand face to face with the 
immediacy of experience. Words have become trans- 
parent and like the notes of purest music speak to us 
with a vividness and force that often leave us speechless. 

Nor must we forget that Tagore was throughout 
his life an earnest and intrepid seeker of truth. The 
vigour of his intellect pierced the facade of sham and 
hypocrisy which we often build to hide our poverty. 
The massive and masculine quality of his writing has 
remained largely unknown to those who have not read 
him in the original. For one thing, the translations 
have been selective and have left out some of the most 
powerful examples of his intellectual sweep. For another, 
many of the translations are in fact adaptations and have 
toned down the rugged strength of the original. 

The concern with man and his fate showed quite 
early in Tagore’s life. In Sandhya-Sangit, one of his 
earliest book of poems, we already find him brooding over 
the problem of existence. He also shows a precocious 
awareness of the unloveliness which results when man’s 
selfishness masquerades as love. The philosophical strain 
gains in depth and intensity in Naivedya, but it is perhaps 
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in Balaka that we have the finest fusion of intellect 
and emotion. Some of the poems of Balaka reveal an 
integration of thought and feeling which has transformed 
metaphysical speculation into the purest lyric poetry. 

Tagore was reaching after new experiences and new 
expressions almost to the last day of his life. In his 
sixties, there was an ouburst of lyric poetry which can 
compare with the best work of his early youth. The 
poems of this period reveal a new note of deep feeling 
and passion purified by suffering. The intimate and 
personal quality of these poems is replaced in the next 
decade by a rich and mellow humanism. The exuberance 
of his earlier writings is replaced by a rare economy of 
thought and expression. There is a sense of power and 
assurance in some of his last poems which astonish us 
by their intellectual vigour. There is also a new question- 
ing of the ultimate ends of existence matched with a 
calm acceptance of life with all its imperfections and 
its promise. 

Tagore experimented not only with the theme and 
subject but also with the form of poetry. He was never 
afraid of the influence of his predecessors. He has 
however transmuted whatever he has touched. Tagore 
had the greatest admiration for Kalidasa, but even when 
he has taken a theme from him, Tagore has given it a 
twist that makes his treatment essentially modern. He 
borrowed freely from the traditional Vaishnava Poetry 
of Bengal and has himself acknowledged his indebtedness 
to a poet like Biharilal No man can escape his 
environment or his age. Attempts to do so lead more 
often than not to failure, and are in fact generally a 
symptom of the poet’s lack of self-confidence. Tagore 
grew under the influence of contemporary society, but 
the very process of growth enabled him to transcend them 
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in course of time. Once he was sure of his medium, 
he did not hesitate to experiment in both the form and 
the matter of his poems and sought inspiration in fields. 
of experience which had been earlier neglected in 
Bengali poetry. In fact, he largely obliterated the 
distinction between what is and what is not subject 
matter for a poem. In the “Kshanika”, we find him 
selecting themes which at first sight offer no poetic 
possibilities but his genius lifts them above the level of 
the commonplace and makes them glow with the light 
of beauty. The claim of Wordsworth that the deepest 
experience can be expressed in the simplest terms and 
the facts of everyday life lit up with the light of 
mystery finds vivid justification in many of Tagore’s 
poems of this period. Laughter and tears, humour and 
passion are fused to give a strange combination of 
wistfulness, yearning and mockery. We find in poems 
like Krishna-Kali, Fathasthan or Shekal a wonderful inter- 
play of human moods, emotions and feelings. 

Apart from increasing intensity and concentration, 
the poems of his latest phase show a growing concern 
with the problems of the mystery of life. In spite of 
the great richness and variety of Bengali poetry, it has 
often exhibited a parochial quality. Even some of the 
most beautiful Vaishnava lyrics are so imbedded in 
local atmosphere that they cannot be lifted out of their 
context. One of the greatest achievements of Tagore 
was the introduction of a new note of urbanity and 
universality. They make his poems as appealing to a 
man in Moscow or New York as to a man in Bengal. 
This universal and urban note continually deepened 
throughout his long life and the poems of his last period 
show it in a most marked degree. They are also 
marked by the attempt at establishing a kinship with 
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man in all his efforts and strivings, his hopes and failures, 
his aspirations and his daily work. The physical suffering 
which Tagore had to face in his last days has also been 
expressed with a vividness and poignancy that has rarely 
been equalled. The economy of expression in a poem 
like Abasanna Chetanar or Ajasra Diner Alo is in sharp 
contrast with the abandon and exuberance of the poems of 
his early youth. Not only is there a sense of restraint and 
economy, but also a deep sense of fullness and completion 
in the last poems that he wrote. He had, it seems, 
made his peace with life and the world. There is 
misery and suffering in the world. Existence is dogged 
by the fact of death, but in spite of all its imperfections 
life is full of significance and value. E Fivane Sundarer 
or Madhumay Phrithibir Dhili is full of the sense of the 
victory of life in the shadow of the valley of death. 

It is difficult if not impossible to trace the development 
of poet’s mind. In other fields of experience there is a 
continuity of growth which seems to conform to certain 
laws. In the case of poetry, inspiration waxes and 
wanes in a mysterious and inexplicable manner. Some 
of the greatest poems of a poet have been written early in 
his youth, while in his maturity he often produces only 
mediocre or conventional work. Tagore is no exception 
to this rule and we find that there are exquisite 
poems in his earliest period and some uninspired ones 
in his later life. Nevertheless the way in which he 
sustained his inspiration throughout a long life of eighty 
years marks him as one of the greatest poets of all 
times. The energy and the vitality which enabled him to 
achieve this is derived from the unity and integrity of 
of his personality. He summed up in himself the various 
strands which today make up India’s composite culture. It 
was his special glory to catch and reflect the various 
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aspects of India’s myriad-sided life. He drew largely 
upon Sanskrit literature and enlarged both the vocabulary 
and the metric forms of Bengali. He effected an almost 
perfect fusion between Vaishnava lyricism and Sufi 
mystic feeling. He interpreted with sympathy and 
imagination the courtly ways which had developed in 
the wake of feudalism in the middle ages. Simultaneously 
he drew upon the untapped sources of the life of the 
common people. Images and symbols of the Bengali 
village are woven into the fabric of his poetry with 
exquisite skill. He also incorporated into Bengali literature 
the ideals and moods of the West. The sense of power 
and speed in many of the poems of Balaka may well 
be derived from European sources. Everything is 
transient, is an ancient human finding, but Tagore gave 
to it a new significance by making it the symbol of the 
motion that is latent in all things. 

In a word, Tagore’s poetry is born out of an 
amalgam of the rich classical heritage of ancient India, 
the spacious ways of the Mughal Court, the simple 
verities of the life of the common people of Bengal and 
the restless energy and intellectual vigour of modern 
Europe. He is an inheritor of all times and all cultures. 
It is this combination of many different strands and 
themes that gives to his poetry its resilience, universality 
and infinite appeal. 





























THE NEED FOR WORLD UNITY 
By 


Pror. ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


I am speaking of the movement, now astir in all 
mankind, to live together, for the first time in human 
history, as a single family. This enterprise is as ambi- 
tious as it is imperative. To carry it to success, many 
contributions will be needed—contributions of different 
kinds from different quarters. 

The West’s prowess in technology has, as we put 
it poetically, ‘annihilated distance’ and has at the same 
time armed human hands, for the first time in history, 
with weapons capable of annihilating the human race. 
With these terrible new weapons in our hands, we, the 
still un-unified fractions of the human race, now find 
ourselves within point-blank of each other. We have 
fallen into this plight at a stage at which we are still 
more or less strangers to each other, notwithstanding 
our common humanity. 

The reason why we need unity so urgently now 
is both sensational and commonplace. It has been 
put curtly in the epigram ‘One world or none’. It is 
obvious to every politically conscious man and woman 
in the World today that, in the Atomic Age, if we do 
not now abolish war, war is going to abolish us. One 
is half ashamed to repeat something so trite as this, 
yet we cannot afford not to dwell on it so long as 
war continues to be a recognised institution and so 
long as human beings are willing to resort to it. 
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Our present crisis about war is something that is 
not unfamiliar in human history. There have been other 
social evils—slavery, for instance-—-with which mankind 
has put up for thousands of years on end because they 
have been deeply ingrained in human life without 
having proved fatal so far. Inertia inclines human nature 
to resign itself to non-lethal evils, however awful these 
may be, and we excuse our resignation by persuading 
ourselves that an ancient evil must be congenital and, 
by implication, must be incurable by human efforts. 
But, as we know, human affairs are never static. Some 
particular institution may come, by use and wont, to 
be taken as being a permanent feature in the social 
and cultural landscape ; but always, sooner or later, some 
subterranean upheaval makes the dormant volcano erupt. 
When this happens, mankind finds itself compelled, 
belatedly and therefore against time, to attempt what it 
has hitherto obstinately declared to be impossible. We 
find ourselves compelled to root out the allegedly 
congenital evil and abolish it. When it has come to 
be_a choice between our abolishing it and its abolish- 
ing us, we realise that we can no longer afford to 
take the line that it is incurable. We _ have to 
make the attempt to cure it, without letting ourselves 
be paralysed by our previous conviction that a cure 
was impossible. This is the situation in which we find 
ourselves today in regard to war. 

Slavery was an old and as deeply ingrained an 
evil as war is. Yet we did succeed in abolishing slavery 
not very long ago. More than once in the past, mankind 
has saved itself from itself at the eleventh hour. It is 
madness to go on dancing on the edge of a precipice, 
but it is a bare victory for common sense to stop short 
just before one has gone over the edge. 
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The abolition of war, if achieved, would bring us 
sharply up against the population problem. Of course, 
this is not a new problem. It is far older than the 
problems of war and slavery. What is new about it is 
that it has recently become mankind’s own responsi- 
bility and has therefore begun to force itself on our 
attention. 

For keeping down mankind’s numbers, while at the 
same time making mankind breed like rabbitkind, up 
to the limit, Nature has had in her armoury three lethal 
weapons: famine, disease, and war. And one of these, 
war, has been provided for Nature by human perversity. 
Man taught himself the art of preying on himself by 
inventing inter-human warfare and organising it more 
and more murderously. 

Our modern scientific discoveries in the realm of ( 
preventive medicine, and our modern administrative 
organisation for making discoveries bear fruit in the 1 
improvement of public health, have been two of man- , 
kind’s greatest triumphs up to date in our struggle to 
impose our own human purposes upon the working of | 
Nature. But these very triumphs make it impossible for | 
us now to break off the engagement before we have : 
consolidated our partial victory over Nature by complet- 
ing it. Now that we have partially succeeded in substi- 
tuting a human method for the natural method of 
regulating the size of this planet’s human population, 
we have brought ourselves face to face with a choice 
that we cannot evade making. We can choose to complete 
our victory over Nature in this field by taking control 
over our human birth-rate. That is to say, we can 
deliberately reduce and limit the birth-rate to the extent 
required in order to bring this back into balance with 
the death-rate, now that the death-rate has been 
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sensationally reduced by human action. Alternatively, 
we can go on leaving it to Nature to determine the 
birth-rate ; and, if we make this second choice, our 
partial victory over Nature will be short-lived. More 
than that, the human race itself is likely to be short- 
lived in that event. 

Now, let us consider the alternative choice before 
us. If we leave it to Nature to go on dictating our 
birth-rate to us—and we are still leaving this to Nature 
in most countries—then even the most consummate 
achievements of science in increasing our food-supply 
will not avert the date of reckoning; they will merely 
postpone it, and even this perhaps not for very long. 
Nature will deliver a counter-attack, and it will be a 
victorious one; for Nature still has left, up her sleeve, 
one lethal weapon of which Man cannot disarm her, 
and that is the weapon of famine. And famine will 
bring back with it both pestilence and war. The kind 
of war that a return of famine would bring back with 
it would not be the old bow-and-arrows or gun-and- 
shell warfare. It would be warfare of the annihilating 
atomic kind. So the choice before us is between a 
human and humane regulation of our birth-rate and the 
self-extermination of the human race through atomic 
warfare triggered off by famine. 

A union of mankind in a single world-community 
is called for by our need to solve the problem of food 
and population, as well as by our need to abolish war. 
The new danger to which our race is now exposed—the 
danger, I mean, of our being destroyed by our own 
hands—ought to inspire in us a new patriotism for 
mankind as a whole; and this world-patriotism ought 
to take precedence in our hearts and minds over our 
traditional attachments to this or that fraction of man- 
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kind. After all, if the whole destroys itself, all the parts 
will perish in the act. Thus the unification of mankind 
is a most necessary aim. Yet, in the terms in which 
I have presented this aim so far, the motives for devoting 
ourselves to it are utilitarian; and it is one of the 
distinguishing marks of human nature that utilitarianism, 
on however high a level, is not enough for us. By 
itself, it is not a powerful enough motive to inspire 
human beings to achieve great and difficult things. What 
is more, if we did achieve these froin utilitarian motives 
only, we should find ourselves still spiritually unsatisfied. 

What, then, is the fundamental non-utilitarian motive 
moving mankind to learn to live together as a single 
family? The best statement of this motive that I 
happen to know is a line in a play, written in the 
second century B.C., by a poet who was descended 
from Asian colonists in Africa, but who spent his 
working life in Rome and wrote his works in Latin. 
Homo sum, humanum nihil a me alienum puto—‘I am a 
human being, so nothing that is human is a matter of 
indifference to me’. 

Here we have a motive for unity that does not 
spring from temporary utilitarian considerations—not 
even from the most urgent and most respectable 
considerations of that matter-of-fact kind. We are here 
in the presence of a motive of a different kind 
altogether. It isa motive that has no motivation beyond 
itself and that does not need any; because it is 
intrinsically compelling. It is also a motive that is as 
old as human nature and that will continue to hold 
good as long as there are any human beings alive. 
We are each other’s keepers; we cannot be indifferent 
to anything that concerns any of our fellow human 
beings. We know that this is the truth, and we feel 
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not just an obligation but an impulse to act on it. 
We know and feel that, in virtue of being fellow 
human beings, we ought to live with each other like 
members of a single family. Here, surely, is the 
fundamental motive for fraternity. This sense of fraternity 
is inborn in all human beings, whatever may have 
been the particular civilisation in which one happens to 
have been brought up. 

Ashoka is famous not just as an emperor. There 
have been plenty of emperors, good as well as bad. 
So being an emperor does not, in itself, single a human 
being out for commemoration. Ashoka is famous because 
he was an emperor who did put into practice our 
common human sense of fraternity. He is justly 
recognised as being a morally outstanding figure, 
because the sovereign power that gives such an unusual 
opportunity for treating one’s fellow creatures as one’s 
brothers also makes it unusually tempting to disobey 
one’s conscience and unusually difficult to act in 
accordance with it, even if one has the will. 

Ashoka will continue to be remembered because he 
put conscience into practice in the exercise of his 
political power. This is all the more notable considering 
that, unlike ourselves, Ashoka lived in the Pre-Atomic 
Age and therefore did not have the obvious urgent 
utilitarian incentive, that our generation of mankind has, 
to renounce the use of war as an instrument of national 
policy. Waging war with even the deadliest of the 
weapons then at Man’s disposal, Ashoka would have 
run no risk of getting his own subjects exterminated, 
not to speak of bringing annihilation upon the human 
race as a whole. 

In the Atomic Age, the spirit we need in our 
statesmen is surely Ashoka’s spirit. We can no longer 
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do without unity. But we can also no longer afford 
to pursue this indispensable objective by methods of 
coercion. Conversion, not coercion, is, in our day, the 
only means that we can employ for uniting mankind. 
In the Atomic Age, the use of force would result, not in 
union, but in self-destruction. In this age, fear, as well 
as conscience, commands a policy that Ashoka, in his 
time, was inspired to follow by conscience alone.* 





*Excerpts from the first of three Azad Memorial Lectures, 1960, 
delivered under the auspices of the I.C.C.R. at New Delhi in 
Feb. 1960. 














INDIANISM AND SANSKRIT 
By 
Dr. Sunit1 Kumar CHATTERJI 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AS VITAL FOR THE CULTURAL AND 
POLITICAL UNITY OF INDIA, AS THE CHINESE SYSTEM 
OF WRITING FOR THAT OF CHINA 


EveRY country has its own problems, and it has also 
its own special means of meeting them. We are apt 
to be misled by superficial resemblances because we as 
human beings would like to come’ under the scope of 
certain patterns or models or laws, which we imagine 
or which we frame and with which we are pleased, 
because they seem to meet the exigencies of the situation. 
But life in the different parts of this terrestrial globe 
is so very varied that, in the first instance, the condi- 
tions in one country are not the same as in another; 
and secondly, developments cannot be on the same 
lines in every aspect of life. Our country has its own 
problems, and also its own means of meeting them. 
The linguistic problem of China is not the same as that 
of India, and that of the Soviet Union is different 
from those of China and India both. Although the 
history and the conditions have been partly the same 
and partly dissimilar in China and in India, yet we 
find one great thing: the Unity of China as a single 
country, culturally and politically, has been maintained 
primarily through the Chinese System of Writing, as 
much as by the Classical Literature of China, but 
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chiefly by the former ; while the cultural, and following 
that the political Unity of India has been made possible 
only through the great fact of Sanskrit (leaving aside 
extraneous binding forces like the rule of the British, or, 
in earlier days, of some dominant section of the people 
acting like a military Herrenvolk). 

This situation for the Chinese System of Writing as 
an Important Binding Force deserves some closer study. 
China is looked upon as a country with a single speech ; 
but nothing can be further from the actual truth. 
China, that is Han or Chinese-speaking China, is virtually 
as much a polyglot country as India, with only this 
great difference that most of the Han or Chinese 
languages of the present day, which are miscalled 
‘dialects’, are ultimately derived from a single Ancient 
Chinese, whereas in: India our main languages belong 
to two different speech-families, Aryan and Dravidian. 
Many peoples in ancient China who spoke other languages 
have gradually been adopted or accepted or absorbed 
within the Chinese orbit ; but that is a different story. 
In China, we have, for example, a North Chinese 
Language which is current in the Huang-ho Valley and 
its contiguous areas, and it has also spread into North- 
East China and Manchuria as well as into South-West 
China through the Western Provinces. Although just one 
of the many languages of China, this Northern Chinese 
is now the most important speech of the country, and 
is said to be spoken by some 300 millions. There are 
other Chinese languages, particularly along the Eastern 
sea-board—the language of Shanghai and the contiguous 
areas (that is, the lower Yang-tze-Kiang Valley, including 
the important Wu language, or as it is called, ‘dialect’). 
Then there is the language of the Hokkien or Fuchien 
Province. Further South, we have the language of the 
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Kuang-tung Province, with its centre at Canton, and 
there are also some other forms of Chinese like Hakka, 
which are virtually distinct languages. These are all 
spoken by millions and millions of people. They are 
all New or Modern Chinese Languages, derived ultimately 
from Middle Chinese of about 500 A.D., and going 
back finally to Old or Ancient Chinese of about 1000 B.C. 
Just as from the later forms of the Old Indo-Aryan 
speech or Vedic Sanskrit of 1000 B.C. have descended 
all the various Middle Indo-Aryan speeches, or Prakrits, 
of about 500 A.D., and from these Middle Indo-Aryan 
speeches have issued all the various Modern or New 
Indo-Aryan Languages, or Bhasas, like Bengali, Oriya, 
Maithili, Bhojpuri, Kosali, Hindi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Panjabi, Hindki, Sindhi, Himalayan with 
Gorkhali etc, so also, in the same way, the various 
Modern Chinese Languages have come out from a single 
Ancient Chinese of nearly 3000 years ago. 

But this simple and correct way of looking at 
things has been obscured in China by one great factor, 
and that factor is the Chinese System of Writing. 
Of these various Languages (the so-called ‘dialects’ ) 
of China mentioned above, all are not used and 
cannot be used ordinarily for all-China literary purposes 
—excepting in the case of the great Northern Speech 
which has acquired a prominence as the speech of 
the official classes, owing to certain political reasons 
which have been operative all through Chinese history. 
The people speak everywhere their home languages in 
their local pronunciation, but the script they use is the 
common one for the whole of China. Formerly, the 
whole of scholarly China, if they wrote anything, wrote 
in the ancient or classical style—something like our 
scholars using Sanskrit. Gradually a _ simplified form 
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of this classical style (the Wen-li) came to be adopted 
as the common language of educated people all over 
China, side by side with the local dialects which became 
transformed into languages. Then finally an_ official 
style based on the speech of the capital—the Kuan- 
Hua or so-called Mandarin speech—became adopted as 
the modern standard form of Chinese. Now, the 
National Chinese Language, the Kuo-yii (Gwo-yeu), a 
further development of the Peking speech, is being taught 
everywhere ; and this has virtually been putting out of 
use the Wen-li and the Kuan-hua. It is as if present- 
day Khariboli Hindi in India were to supplant Sanskrit, 
and to become the only accepted form a Modern Indian 
Speech. The pronunciation differs in different parts of 
the country, so also the grammar, more or less. But 
the Chinese script, as it has developed ever since its 
origins, has an appeal to the eye through the written 
‘character’ (just as a written symbol or picture which 
is seen and made out), and not an appeal to the_ear 
through the spoken word which is heard and immediately 
understood. A Southern Chinese person from Canton 
cannot understand the Peking speech or make himself 
understood among speakers of Pekinese unless he has 
specially learnt it. But if a Peking and a Canton man 
were to meet, they would easily carry on a conversation 
by means of writing. They would go on scribbling on 
paper with a brush or a pencil, or in the air with 
the forefinger, and draw outlines of the characters which 
stand for objects and ideas, irrespective of the pronun- 
ciation. In this rather peculiar way, the written form 
of the words (in an archaic system of syntactical 
’ arrangement of these words, not agreeing with any spoken 
form of Chinese) maintains the unity of the Chinese 
people in their language. The Chinese characters are 
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divided into pictograms which are basically rough 
pictures of objects which we can see. There are also 
ideograms, which in various ingenious ways, act as 
symbols for abstract notions and ideas which cannot be 
properly indicated by pictures. Then there are also 
phonograms taking note of the sound value in the spoken 
language for a particular word (whether it is the name 
of a concrete object denoted by a pictogram, or the name 
of some idea or quality which is indicated by an 
ideogram) ; these phonograms are made to function as 
sound-indicating symbols for other words with the same or 
similar sound or pronunciation, and in the forms of these 
phonograms, generally two or more independent elements, 
pictograms or ideograms, are combined. Pictograms 
and ideograms are also frequently made by combining 
different basic characters. So in all these complicated 
ways, the script indicates the words of the language, 
which in their own ways have developed vastly different 
pronunciations in the different language areas. With the 
written language, which is independent of the pronuncia- 
tions, and which follows, as said before, an archaic or 
ancient Chinese pattern, people in different parts of 
China can correspond with each other. But they would 
be absolutely helpless if they had to speak to each other. 
There have been suggestions to do away with this 
peculiar state of things in China, and to introduce a 
system of writing which would give the actual pronun- 
ciation of the word. But no practical attempt could 
have any meaning in this matter for the whole of 
China. If such an attempt were sought to be imple- 
mented, then the unity of China in the matter of 
language, which is maintained by the script, will have to 
be abandoned. The Chinese-speaking areas would at 
once split up into a number of independent language- 
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areas, where the different spoken languages, with their 
pronunciations written in a phonetic script, and with 
their new developments in word-formation and grammar, 
would cut themselves away from each other ; and there 
will no longer be the bond afforded by the written 
script, cumbrous though it is. The present Chinese 
Communist regime, although it is very progressive in 
most matters, has realised the inherent peculiarity of 
the situation in China with all its difficulties ; and although 
the People’s Republic authorities in China are trying 
to teach the Northern Chinese Language, with its own 
pronunciation and its own word-combinations and 
grammar, to the rest of China as a sort of a second 
language, allowing people to continue in their own areas 
and in their homes the local pronunciation and the local 
form of Chinese, responsible educational, cultural and 
political leaders of China have not at all thought of 
replacing the Chinese characters which act as a binding 
force for all the different local languages of the country. 
Not only this: new characters, following the old pattern 
of character-making, are also being built and added, to 
meet the need for new words in Science and Technology 
in the present age : already several hundreds of such new 
characters have recently been added to the 42,000 
characters which are found in the biggest Chinese 
dictionary, the Kang-Hsi. 

With the presence of a common script, although it 
allows diversity of pronunciation, the Chinese people 
have persuaded themselves that what they speak at their 
homes are ‘dialects’. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the Chinese Script is one of the most vital forces in 
maintaining a sense of National Unity, both in their 
culture and in their political status. The present situa- 
tion is that the Cantonese, the Hakkas, the Fuchienese, 
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the Shanghaians and others will continue to speak their 
own languages in the local pronunciations, although 
written in the same all-China script of pictograms, 
ideograms and phonograms; and they will read their 
old literature (and their modern literatures too, for there 
is some literary endeavour everywhere in these so-called 
‘dialects’) in the pronunciation of their areas. But they 
will be learning in addition the North Chinese or 
Pekinese pronunciation of these characters and the 
grammar of the Northern Chinese speech, in order to 
be able to use it in conversation and also in writing. 
It will be almost an impossible task to make them 
abandon in toto their own pronunciation (which would 
mean their own home language) for all the purposes 
of life. Outside of the North Chinese area, people in 
other parts of Chinese-speaking China will virtually have 
to become bi-lingual, with their home-language and the 
Northern-Chinese language (now described as the Gwo- 
yeu or ‘the National Language’). Just as it has been 
suggested that a Tamilian or an Oriya, a Kannadiga 
or an Assamese person in India should be bi-lingual, 
with his own language and Hindi as the State Language, 
for the sake of Indian Unity. But a good deal of a 
spontaneous sense of unity will be preserved in China 
by the common script, the retention of the characters of 
which will be uniformly maintained everywhere. 

Thus in China, they have virtually reconciled them- 
selves to the position that a few years of heart-rending 
labour must be the lot of the Chinese boys and girls. 
in acquiring one to two thousand characters of their 
language as the most obvious, the most potent and 
practically the indispensable expression and symbol of 
Chinese Unity in matters both cultural and political. 

What is done by the Chinese Script for China is 
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being done by the Sanskrit language for India. This is 
the force which we see to a large extent no doubt, but 
which also moves in a way unseen of many, in 
maintaining the Unity of India. For this reason, 
Sanskrit must be retained, even at considerable sacrifice 
of time and labour; nay, even at all cost, as an 
essential thing in our Indian life, in our Indian culture, 
and in our Indian education. 


SANSKRIT IN INDIA, AND HEBREW IN 
ISRAEL AND IRISH IN EIRE 


The case of reviving Hebrew in the Jewish State 
of Israel may be mentioned here. Except that it would 
help Jeswish citizens of Israel to read their scriptures 
and their prayers and rituals in the original language, 
Hebrew, which as a rather primitive Semitic speech 
went out of use some centuries before the Christian 
era (being supplanted by Aramaic or the old Syrian 
speech, which has again given way to Arabic), has no 
special value or use for modern life. The citizens of 
Israel mostly speak modern European languages like 
German and Polish, Spanish and Russian, English and 
Italian, besides Arabic. Their mentality is oriented 
towards Europe through the study of German and 
English and French, which are also the mother-tongues 
of many citizens of Israel. Yet they are trying their 
very best to revive Hebrew as the language of their 
ancestors and the source of their religion and culture, 
just to strengthen the religious, cultural and _ political 
bases of their very existence as a nation. A simplified 
Hebrew, which has already become the home-language 
of a small group, is being taught compulsorily to all 
Jewish students of Israel as the official and the cultural 
language of the State, side by side with other languages 
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(Arabic and one or more European languages included). 
The Radio, the Cinema and the Stage, like the Pulpit 
and the Lecture Hall, are also doing successful propaganda 
for the spread of Hebrew. The people have cheerfully 
taken up the task of reviving Hebrew in their lives, 
even as one of the fundamental bases of their national 
existence. Sanskrit in India is in an analogous situation, 
though the place of Hebrew in Jewish life in Israel is 
not wholly comparable with that of Sanskrit as the 
language of a living tradition in India. 

The attempt at reviving the Irish language in the 
State of Eire is another remarkable instance of seeking the 
help of the speech that has been linked up with the 
past independent history of a people to strengthen its 
national culture and national solidarity at the present 
day. Before English, which is now virtually the common 
language of Eire, Irish is as nothing, though Old and 
Middle Irish literature has a wide extent and great 
cultural value, and the Irish language right down to 
the end of the 18th century was keeping fully abreast 
of the other important languages of Europe. Now 
compulsory Irish is being maintained in Ireland side 
by side with English, in spite of the difficulties of the 
speech, just to preserve the Irish Name and the Irish 
Nationality as well as the Irish Way of Life.* 


*From an address delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 








THE IDEA OF GOD IN INDIAN AND 
WESTERN MYSTICISM 


By 


Pror. FRIEDRICH HEILER 


THE God of mystics, or, as we should say better, the 
ultimate Reality of mystics, is not a result of reflection 
and contrivance, but has been experienced; He is not 
an intellectual abstraction, but a living reality. It is 
called by the seers of the Upanisads ‘the reality of the 
Reality’; by Plato ‘the really being’; and by the 
scholastic theologians of the Middle Ages ‘the most real 
entity’. This mystieal experience of God is the same 
in all races, nations, and religions: in Chinese Taoism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Hinduism, in Judaism, 
Islam and Christianity, and in Syrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Gremanic and Slavonic Christianity. As 
the mystical experience is always the same, therefore 
the mystical way of salvation is always the same, too ; 
for this reason, the terminology and symbolism of mystics 
are the same everywhere. | 

The mystical idea of God, therefore, is uniform. 
Mysticism, it is true, has different types and variations, 
but these are found one beside the other within the 
different nations and religions: Sankara beside Ramanuja 
in Hinduism, Ibn Al-Arabi beside Gelal ed-din Rimi 
in Islam, the Cabbalists beside the Chassidim in Judaism, 
Dionysius the Areopagite beside Symeon the New 
Theologian in eastern Christianity, Meister Eckhart 
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beside Henry Suso in medieval Germany. Impersonal 
and personal mysticism are strongly contrasted, and yet 
they are combind in a higher synthesis. Impersonal 
mysticism regards personal mysticism as its first step. 
Vice versa, personal mysticism regards the personal 
element in God as inadequate. In the same way the 
naive-practical and the reflecting-theoretical mysticism are 
separated and combined in the higher religions. 

The most distinguishing mark of the mystical idea 
of God is that the mystics take seriously the divine 
mystery. The etymology of ‘mysticism’ and of ‘mystery’ 
is the same: the Greek verb myein means to shut; 
myein to stoma, to shut one’s mouth, myein tas aistheseis, 
to shut one’s senses. God is the absolute secret. 

The three monkeys we see in the frieze of Buddhist 
temples in China and Japan, one covering his eyes, 
the second his ears, the third his mouth, are a wonderful 
symbol of the meaning of mysticism. All human thought 
and all human language are insufficient with regard to 
God; He is the incomprehensible and ineffable, ‘some- 
thing hidden, never to be described by names’, ‘nameless 
and unfathomable, yes the absolutely unfathomable’, as 
the Chinese sage Lao-tze said. 

The adequate way of speaking about God and of 
invocating Him is silence. ‘He who knows Tao, does 
not speak on it; he who speaks on it does not know 
it’, we read in the earliest mystical book of China, 
the Tao-teh-king of Lao-tze. A modern German poet 
says in a prayer: ‘Would it not be sacreligious to 
believe that we may catch Thee in words!’ Silence is 
for the mystics the best sermon and the best prayer. 
‘O ineffable, O unspeakable, who art invoked silently’, 
an Egyptian Hellenistic mystic is addressing God. Mystics 
always cultivate silence; there are Indian sannydasins 
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who have taken a vow of life-long silence, and who H 
converse with their disciples only by signs. The ascetic di 
silence of the mystics becomes a meditative, a catechetical, sa 
a philosophical, a theological silence, and at last a sa 
metaphysical silence. In the beginning of a gnostic line se 
of emanations we find Bythos and Sige, ‘abyss’ and p 
‘silence’. The most consequent silence concerning the tk 
last reality is found in early Buddhism which is the G 
classical paradigm for a metaphysical agnosticism. The a 
Buddha refused to say anything concerning metaphysics, te 
as, according to his conviction, all utterances on meta- O' 
physics only turn men away from the mystical way of S| 
salvation. a 
The divine mystery is not to be conceived by the p 
great mass of people. Therefore mystics are inclined si 
towards esoterism. The word upanisad means the disciple 
sitting beside his master ; the confidential communication te 
of mystery by one who has been initiated in it, to his t! 


son or pupil, or to one who is prepared to understand 
what he is asking for. The first western translator of 
the Upanisads, Anquetil Duperron, was right in rendering 
this expression as ‘the secret which has to be covered’. 
Traces of this gnostic esoterism we find in the earliest 
Gospel, that of St. Mark, where Jesus says, ‘Unto you 
is given the mystery of the kingdom of God, but unto 
them who are outside, all things are announced in 
parables’ (Mark 4, 11). The inadequacy of all words 
to express the divine mystery itself makes these expressions 
interchangeable and substitutionable. Sri Ramakrishna 
said: ‘The reservoir has different places of access. 
From one Hindus draw water and call it jal, from 
another Muslims draw it and call it pani, from a third 
Christians draw it and call it water. Shall we make it 
a point that this water was not jal, but pani or water ? 
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How ridiculous! The substance is one, but it has 
different names, and every one is searching for the 
same substance’. In another comparison Sarojini Naidu 
says: ‘Turn a beautiful opal to one side, so will you 
see blue; turn it to the other side, so will you see 
pink, turn it still again, and you will see the green of 
the grass of the field.” According to the Persian mystic 
Gelal ed-din Rimi, ‘the word is to be compared with 
an astrolabe, giving only a weak glimmer of the cons- 
tellation of the sun and the stars’. A great mystic of 
our century, Evelyn Underhill, an English scholar and 
spiritual teacher, compares the inadequacy of all mystical 
assertions concerning the divine reality with the 
proportions of a geographical map in relation to the real 
surface of the globe. 

Yet certain formulas of speech do afford some help 
to the mystic in thinking the unthinkable and speaking 
the unspeakable. 


NEGATIVE EXPRESSIONS 


The most important formula of mystical speech is 
negation, often enhanced to double negation. Mysticism 
is negative theology. Lao-tze described the divine Tao 
by negative expressions. The Atman is, for the seers 
of the Upanisads, ‘not this, not this’. ‘The eye does 
not go there, nor speech, nor mind’; ‘what cannot be 
thought by the mind, what cannot be seen by the eye, 
what cannot be heard by the ear, know that alone as 
Brahman’. In a similar way nirvana is described in early 
Buddhism. In Mahayana Buddhism the absolute Reality 
is characterized as complete emptiness (Sényata). Mystical 
negation is especially found in Neoplatonism. It has 
been developed in a most sublime way by a pseudonymous 
Christian Neoplatonist, called Dionysius the Areopagite, 
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who lived in the fifth century. His ‘negative theology’ 
has brought forth a great number of very original 
terms, transformed by Meister Eckhart into the German 
language. For this Dominican monk God is ‘without 
determination and quality’, ‘without name and way’, 
‘something which is neither this nor that’; ‘whatsoever 
a man may think concerning God or whatever names 
he may give to him—all this he is not’. Thus God 
definitely becomes ‘non-being’, ‘no-spirit’, ‘no-pérson’, 
‘no-God’, ‘no-thing’, ‘nothing’. In the footsteps of the 
Areopagite and Meister Eckhart we find Angelus Silesius, 
the most important German mystic-poet of the seventeenth 
century, a convert from Lutheranism to the Roman 
Church. He is the author of a collection of mystical 
poems entitled Der cherubimische Wandersmann which 
contains a compendium of all mystical ideas : 


What God is nobody knows, He is not light, not mind, 
Not truth nor unity, nor what as God you find. 

Not wisdom, reason not, not kindness, love, intention, 
No thing or nothing’s he, no creature of emotion. 

He is what I and you and no created man, 

And even himself, for ever, not knows nor can. 


But this mystical negation is in reality positive 
affirmation. This is especially to be said with regard 
to the often misunderstood Buddhist idea of nirvana. This 
positive character is especially emphasized in the solemn 
words of Gautama Buddha: ‘There is, O beggar monks, 
something which is unborn, ungrown, uncreated, not 
risen from the forming elements ; if there were not this 
unborn, ungrown, uncreated, not risen from the forming 
elements, there would not be a way out from the born, 
from the grown, from the created things, from that 
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which is risen from the forming elements’. Negation 
is for the mystics only an expression of the ‘wholly 
other’, the absolute transcendence—‘other, quite other, 
from all these things’, as St. Augustine said. This 
negation becomes, indeed, the highest statement concerning 
God, for ‘in saying what God is not we _ recognize 
what God is’, says Dionysius the Areopagite. Not 
known by those who know, known by those who do 
not know’ we read in the Kena Upanisad. Dionysius the 
Areopagite speaks of ‘the most divine knowledge of God, 
known by non-knowing’. With him agrees St. Augustine, 
the greatest Church father of western Christianity, ‘God 
is better known by non-knowing’. The great medieval 
German thinker, Nicolas of Cues, Cardinal of the 
Roman Church, following St. Augustine, found the 
unsurpassable term of ‘learned ignorance’, docta ignorantia. 


A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS 


The second important way of mystical statement 
concerning God is contradiction, the combination of 
contradictions in a ‘harmony of contrasts’, as says 
Rudolf Otto, the famous author of the book The Idea of 
the Holy. The God of mystics is the complexio or 
coincidentia oppositorum. God is living in ‘superluminous. 
darkness’, says Dionysius. According to the Upanisads 
Atman-Brahman is immanent and transcendent, ‘speakable 
and unspeakable, founded and unfounded, consciousness. 
and non-consciousness, reality and non-reality’ ; ‘resting 
and yet restless, far and yet near, within everything, 
and yet beyond all things’. 

In a way similar to that of the Indian sages, St. 
Augustine calls God ‘stationary and yet incomprehensible, 
unchangeable yet changing everything, never new, never 
old, always acting, always quiet’. According to the 
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Katha Upanisad the Atman is ‘subtler than the subtle, 
greater than the great’. In a similar way the German 
poet Angelus Silesius sings : 


Dear me, how great is God ! Dear me, 
how God is small ! 

Small as the smallest thing, great as 
the troubles of all ! 


BEYOND EVERYTHING 


The third way of mystical utterance concerning God 
is the superlation, the climax, the via eminentiae. Whatever 
is valuable is stated with regard to God, but, to speak 
mathematically, cubed, raised to a super-worth. According 
to the Jewish mystic Philo of Alexandria, God is 
‘higher than virtue, higher than goodness, higher than 
beauty’. Masters in the superlations were the Neoplatonists. 
For Plotinus, the original One is ‘beyond all cognition, 
beyond all activity and life, beyond all being’. St. 
Gregory of Nazianz takes over this Neoplatonic term 
‘beyond’ (epekeina) in his wonderful hymn, beginning with 
the words: ‘O Thou who art beyond everything’. 
Besides this term ‘beyond’ the Neoplatonists use the 
preposition ‘super’ (hyper). God is for Plotinus the 
‘super-good’, the ‘super-beautiful’. Dionysius adds new 
formulas: ‘the super-being, the super-living, the super- 
wise, the super-divine’. 

God is the absolute transcendence. Within ecstasy, 
beyond the normal life of the soul, God discloses himself 
to the mystic as the wholly other, being wholly beyond 
this world, the absolute sublime. At the same time, 
however, God reveals himself as He who is immanent 
in the human soul, as Atman, as antaryamin, as pneuma 
(spirit), as acies mentis (the point of the soul), as Seelengrund 
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(ground of the soul), as Funklein (the small spark of the 
soul), as says our great German mystic Meister Eckhart 
whose thought Rudolf Otto has compared with the 
thought of Sankara in his other famous book Western and 
Eastern Mysticism. In God transcendence and immanence 
fall together in a coincidentia oppositorum. 

Because: God is immanent in our soul, the ground 
or, as a Christian pentecostal hymn to the holy Spirit 
says, the ‘sweet guest of the soul’, man is .allowed to 
address him as ‘Thou’ in prayer. But in a deeper sense 
this immanent God is praying himself in us. According 
to the Persian mystic Gelal-ed-din Rumi, a pious man 
who began to doubt God’s existence because he did 
not receive a clear answer to his prayers, received from 


God this message : 


Thy call ‘Oh God’, is my call ‘I am here’, 

Thy pain and praying, message mine so clear ; 
And all thy strives to reach the ear of mine, 
That I am drawing thee, it is a sign. 

Thy love-woe is my grace. Why do thou cry ? 
Thy call ‘Oh God’ means hundred ‘Here am I’. 


The same mystic poet says in a prayer to God: 


Thou mak’st me pray to Thee like streaming sources, 
Thou grant’st, as promis’d, by eternal forces, 

Thou hast induced the prayer into me, 

I hope fulfilment by no one but Thee. 


The Indian evangelist Sadhu Sundar Singh tells the 
fine parable of a child who lost his mother in the 
woods. While the child, full of fear, is seeking her, he 
recognizes that the mother had begun long ago to look 
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for her child, even before the child had missed his 
mother. The French thinker Blaise Pascal heard from 
God the words, ‘Thou wouldst not seek me, if thou had 
not already found me’. St. Paul says: ‘We do not know 
how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with unutterable groanings’ 
(Rom. 8, 28). 

This distance between I and Thou is only preli- 
minary. This ‘Thou’ concerning God is, according to the 
fine comparison of Rudolf Otto, only as ‘the Cape of 
Good Hope, behind which an enormous mountain is 
rising, hidden to our eyes in eternal darkness’. This 
infinite God is the ekam advitiyam of the Upanisads, the 
‘one’ of Plotinus, the summum bonum (highest good) of the 
Christian mystics, the ‘ineffable majesty’ and ‘highest 
fulness’ of St. Augustine. The finite soul becomes one 
with this infinite Reality in the mystical union which 
the mystics express in paradoxical formulas of identity. 
‘I am Brahman’; ‘Thou art That’; ‘I am He’, as the 
Upanisads say; ‘Thou art I and I am Thou, Thou art 
what I am’, as a Hellenist expresses it ; ‘I am the truth’, 
as the Muslim Sufis said; ‘my being is God’, as the 
medieval Italian mystic Catherine of Genoa formulated 
it. Christian mystics describe this identity not as given 
by nature, but as a gift of divine grace. Symeon the 
New Theologian, the greatest Byzantine mystic, confesses : 
‘Man I am by nature, God, however, by grace’. 
Meister Eckhart says quite similarly: ‘We ought to be 
God by grace, as God is God by nature’. With many 
mystics, however, this formula of identity is smoothened 
out to a formula of immanence. So St. Paul says: ‘I 
live, and yet no longer I, but Christ lives in me’ 
(Gal. 2, 20). A similar saying we hear from the mouth 
of Jesus in the Gospel according to St. John; ‘You in 
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me, and I in you’. In the same way Krsna speaks to 
his disciple in. the Bhagavad Gita (9, 29). The Christian 
mystics repeat the formula of prayer again and again, 
‘Thou in me, and I in Thee’. The mystics find their 
highest bliss in this intertwining of God and soul, in 
this dwelling of the eternal God in the small human soul. 
The same God, living in the human heart, is the 
heart of all beings, of all things, of all words. Emptiness 
is being changed into abundance. When the soul has 
been delivered from all perceptible things and has shut 
its doors towards the exterior world, the whole multi- 
plicity of nature returns, no longer isolated and sepa- 
rated from God, but filled with God, streaming out of 
Him, or beaming forth from Him. The process of the 
world is for the mystic a differentiation, an emanation or 
eradiation. All things and creatures surrounding man are 
an outflow of God’s abundance. The Hindu mystic sees 
his own divine self reflected in all things; ‘everything he 
regards as his self’ ; ‘he sees all beings in the very Self, and 
the very Self in all things’; ‘just as the tiny sparks come 
forth from the fire, so from this Atman come forth all living 
spirits, all worlds, all gods, all beings’. In Zen Buddhism 
everything is a manifestation of the essence of the Buddha. 
According to a saying of the Celtic mystic John Scotus 
or Erigena, ‘all creatures, visible as well as invisible, 
are theophanies’.. Then, with the sage of the Old 
Testament, Jesus Sirach (43, 29) we find the bold sentence : 
‘The universe, that is He’. With this exclamation a 
saying of the Chandogya Upanisad literally corresponds : 
‘Truly the universe is this Brahma’. A_ worshipper 
addresses the Egyptian mother goddess Isis: ‘Thou one, 
who art everything’. Another Hellenistic mystic, called 
Poimandres, prays in the same way: ‘Thou art the 
universe, and there is nothing that Thou art not; Thou 
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art everything that comes into existence and everything 
that has not come into existence’. This identification 
of God with the phenomenal world, however, is not only 
to be found with the medieval thinker Erigena who says 
‘everything is everywhere God’, but also with the 
humble nun Mechthild von Magdeburg who says, ‘God 
is everything in all things’. Here we meet an outspoken 
theophanism, rooted however not in rational reflections, but 
in the ecstatic cosmic experience of the mystical union. 

The universe of the mystic, however, is not a chaos, 
but a harmonized cosmos. According to Dionysius, there 
consists ‘an insoluble connection and an order of all 
things, one breathing together, and one harmony of the 
universe—an idea which was taken over by Erigena. 
But the coming forth of the universe from the divine 
origin is not to be regarded as temporary, it is regarded 
as eternal. This mystical idea of creation has been 
expressed most clearly by Angelus Silesius : 


As God creates the world not in temp’rality, 

It’s clear, the universe is from eternity. 

God is creating still. You think that’s strange ? My dear, 

With Him there’s no before, nor aft as with us here. 
Thus the mystic is not only permeated by a divine 
consciousness, but also by a cosmic one. The call of 
exultation ‘I am God’ is continued by the call ‘I am 
this universe’. By this cosmic consciousness the mystic’s 
great love of nature may be explained, especially his 
love to all animals, to the sub-human creatures. One 
of the greatest mystics of the Eastern Christian Church, 
Isaac the Syrian (fifth century), asks: ‘What is a 
pitiful heart ?) He answers in quite Buddhist termino- 
logy: ‘A heart burning for all creatures, for all men, 
birds, and animals, yea even for all demons, for every- 
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thing that is. The Christian monks of the desert, the 
Iro-Scotch monks, St. Francis of Assisi and his disciples, 
the German Dominican, Henry Suso, they all are evident 
examples of this all comprehending love which we find 
in the same way with Buddhist and Hindu monks. 
This love, however, does not only comprehend sub-human 
creatures, but also hostile beings, may they be men or 
beasts. Love for enemies is the standard rule of Chinese 
Taoism, Indian Brahmanism and Buddhism, Muslim 
Sufism and Jewish Chassidism, as well as of Christianity. 
As in the wild beast so in the enemy, we have to love 
the Divine itself. 

As God is in all things as their inmost cause of 
being, all perceptible things become for the mystic a 
symbol of the infinite God. On the one side, the 
mystics advance to the boldest abstractions. On the 
other side, they do not disdain to illustrate metaphori- 
cally the secrets which they have experienced. For 
preference they take their symbols of the Divine from 
nature : a circle, water, fire, light, sun, moon, mountain, 
sea, ocean, spring and well, plants, a tree, and a rose, 
but also darkness, abyss, solitude, desert—all these are 
used as images for the infiniteness and immensity of 
God, for his vigour of life and beauty. 

Besides these images of nature we find images from 
the sphere of personal and social life; God is king, 
Lord (Iévara) » saviour, father, mother, friend, beloved, 
and bridegroom. These two last images are used with 
regard to the blissful mystical union as well as to the 
painful stages of the absence of God, illustrated as ‘the 
dark night’, ‘the dryness’, ‘the exile of the soul’. The 
earthly sexual love becomes an image of the unearthly 
mystical love, first used in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(IV, 3, 21): ‘As a man, fully embraced by a beloved 
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wife, does not know either inside or outside, so this 
Purusa, fully embraced by the knowing Atman, does 
not know either inside or outside.’ Even the personal 
shapes of God in the different religions become images 
of the deity for the mystic: Buddha, Visnu, Krsna, 
Rama, Siva, Hermes Trismegistos, Jahva, Allah, Christ 


as the child, as the man of sufferings, as the risen 


from the dead. Besides these we find the great mother- 
goddesses : Isis, Kali, Durga, and, succeeding them, the 
Christian mother of God. 

Besides these images, taken from nature and human 
life, we find others from the sphere of worship and 
sacramentalism. All mystics conceive God in a _ spiri- 
tualistic way, and some of them are consequently 
spiritualists. Yet other mystics have not disdained sensual 
signs and sacramental symbols, i.e., the images of God, 
as a means to their experience of the divine presence. 
The ecstatic enthusiasm of the Tamil mystic Manikka 
Vasagar is again and again inflamed by the contemplation 
of the image in the temples of Siva. The defenders of 
the worship of images in the Greek orthodox Church 
bring forth especially two arguments: (1) the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas: from the earthly antitypes the 
spiritual man climbs up to the divine prototypes; (2) the 
Christian doctrine of incarnation: the invisible God has 
taken on a visible shape, and continues to enter such 
a shape. 

All images of nature and social relations, and all 
names of God are, however, only instruments and symbols. 
According to Meister Eckhart the mystic has to ‘come 
away from images’, he has to ‘step out of the parable’, 
to ‘break to pieces all parables’. In the dreamless deep 
sleep the mystics of the Upanisads leave behind all 
images (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IV, 3, 19). Even the 
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personal conceptions of God are only preliminary. They 
only show the human face of God turned towards man, 
and the human hand of God stretched out to man. 
The mystic, however, has to go forward to the super- 
personal God. Sankara regards the belief in the personal 
God as ‘lower knowledge’ which however is not only 
valuable, but necessary. As ‘the highest Lord’, it is true, 
Brahma is only the ‘lower Brahma’, whereas from the 
‘perfect view’ the Lord with soul and universe is merged 
into the ‘higher Brahma’; it becomes ‘Brahma without 
qualities’, nothing but being, one undiscriminating mass. 
of perceiving person, perceived object and act of 
perception. Nevertheless, the superpersonal Brahma has 
a theistic basis. Rudolf Otto points out that Sankara 
in his lower floor is quite theistic, and this with 
seriousness and zeal. For Philo of Alexandria, too, the 
Logos, personally conceived, is only the first step to the 
eternal God, who is without qualities. In the same 
way, Christian mysticism goes forward from the human 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God, to the eternal 
God Logos. Origen as well as St. Augustine follow the 
principle, ‘through the human Christ you attain to the 
God Christ’. The metaphorical concrete mysticism with 
its main objects, the childhood and the passion of Jesus, 
and his presence in the sacrament of the Eucharist, is. 
only the first step to the mysticism of infinity. Above 
the personal God—not only the incarnate, but even 
the Trinitarian God—we find with Meister Eckhart the 
eternal deity. Meditation on Christ, love of Christ and 
imitation of Christ become union with him. Every 
Christian ought to become a Christ and a son of God, 
as the ancient Church fathers emphasize again and again. 
The aim of all Christian mysticism is deification. ‘God 
has become man in order to make man God’, says the 
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Church father Athanasius, the champion of the Divinity 
of Christ. This mystical belief is the basis of the 
dogmatical idea of the equality of essence between the Son 
of God and the Father. Still more, Meister Eckhart empha- 
sizes the belief in the birth of God in every man. He says 
in a Christmas sermon, ‘People believe that God has 
been born here (at Bethlehem). But it is not thus. 
For God has been born here as well as there, and 
everywhere he has become man, in order to give birth 
to thee, his only begotten son, and no less’. This 
union with God, however, is not only a transitory 
ecstatic bliss, but a permanent state, kept in the midst 
of secular life. The Chandogya Upanisad speaks of a ‘daily 
entering into the world of heaven’. The true mystic, 
however, does not remain in this blissful seclusion, but 
returns to the world. He descends from the heights of 
the mount Tabor, where he has experienced the miracle 
of transfiguration, to the lowlands of everyday life. 
The true mystic does not keep for himself the bliss, 
given to him in the union with God, but passes it on 
to his fellow people and fellow creatures. The Buddhist 
monk, by exercising the meditation of love ‘lets the 
power of love which fills his heart spread throughout 
one quarter, yea beyond a second, a third, and fourth 
quarter, above, beneath, sideways, in all directions, in 
all completeness, he lets the power of love which fills 
his heart stretch out over all the earth, that great, 
wide, and boundless love, free from hatred and malice’. 
Symeon the New Theologian prays that he ‘may be 
filled (with God) and then enabled to communicate to 
all others’. The Flandrish mystic John Ruysbroeck says : 
‘Now after having been fastened by the band of love, 
man shall remain in the unity of Spirit, and with 
enlightened understanding and streaming love, he shall 
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go out to heaven and earth, and in true generosity he 
shal] enrich all things from the abundance of God. 
Such an enlightened man truly and _ sensibly shall 
emit light to his fellow people, he shall instruct, 
guide and serve them. For he has all-comprehending 
love. And therefore he is a mediator between God 
and all men.’ True mysticism is the unity of contem- 
plative and active life. Both these sides of the 
mystical life may be compared with the rhythmical 
movement of the human heart, systole and diastole, 
and with the movement of the human lungs. Among 
Christian mystics there are great active personalities ; 
they all combine a ‘maximum of detachment’ from the 
world with a ‘maximum of attachment’ to it, as Friedrich 
von Hugel says, one of the greatest exponents of mysticism 
in our century. We find this unity of contemplation 
and activity with the mystics of other religions too. So 
Lao-tze builds upon his central idea of wu weit (not 
acting) his whole philosophy of society and _ statecraft, 
which is mysticism no less than the principle of politics. 
Gautama Buddha overcame the temptation to remain 
in complete seclusion from the world through his com- 
passion for all beings. For without his preaching, he 
recognized, they would not be able to find salvation. 
Therefore he himself wandered about the world, and 
he sent out his disciples as messengers—according to the 
ancient formula of the Pali canon—‘for the salvation 
of many beings, for the bliss of many beings, in 
compassion for the world, for the benefit, for the 
salvation, for the bliss of gods and men’. From this 
resolution of Gautama Buddha the ideal of bodhisativa 
in Mahayana Buddhism has grown. The bodhisativa 
vows to take upon himself the burdens and pains of 
all beings, to suffer in their place, to sacrifice himself 
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as a ransom, and by his love to make sprout the 
radiant qualities within all beings. The Bhagavad Gita, 
based on yoga and bhakti, develops an outspoken ethics 
of activity and fighting. Therefore mysticism does not 
represent an individualistic egoism of salvation. More 
clearly expressed, the seemingly egoistic detachment, ‘the 
going out from the home into homelessness’, as _ the 
ancient Buddhist formula says, is only a passage; it is 
a transition to wide-spread activity for mankind and 
even for all feeling beings. ‘I praise seclusion more 
than compassion’, says Meister Eckhart. Yet the same 
Meister Eckhart declares that if he were in the highest 
ecstasy and there came a poor man in need of soup, 
he would instantly leave the ecstasy and help the poor 
man. In a similar way early Buddhism placed the 
‘meditation of equanimity’ above the ‘meditation of love’ ; 
yet Buddha, too, went from the state of perfect equa- 
nimity and the visible nirvana to his universal work of 
charity. The same coincidentia oppositorum which we 
perceive in the mystic’s idea of God is repeated in the 
mystic’s life. He himself is—just as his God—at the 
same time ‘always acting, always quiet’. 


IMPORTANCE OF MYSTICISM IN MODERN TIMES 


The mystical idea of God is of great importance 
for the religious thought of modern men. Long before 
Copernicus and Galileo, the mystics, by their experience 
of the infinity and immensity of God, anticipated the 
modern cosmic system revealed by astronomers. These 
scientists have, so to say, exactly demonstrated the 
mystical idea of the limitless which we find already 
with the Greek philosopher Heraclitus. In the place of 
the little earth of the Jewish Christian Bible, covered 
by the sky, where sun, moon and stars are fixed as 
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light-fittings, we find the immensely large universe, with 
milliards of celestial bodies, milky ways, systems of stars 
and nebulae, separated from our tiny terrestrial globe 
by millions and milliards of light-years, and in the 
same way separated from each other. Indian cosmology 
has prepared the way to these modern scientific insights. 
In the West the philosophy of Erigena, Nicolas of 
Cues and Giordano Bruno became the guide to modern 
science as well as to the modern mystical consciousness. 

A second reason for the importance of the mystical 
idea of God is to be found in the recognition of the 
inadequacy of all dogmatic formulas and_ theological 
doctrines. Mysticism delivers us from the tyranny of 
the letter by which the dogmatical theologians in many 
religions have bound their faithful followers. “The letter 
kills, but the spirit gives life’ (2. Cor. 3, 6)—this saying 
of the New Testament has often been forgotten by 
theologians. To occupy oneself with mysticism is no 
less strong a counterpoise against the idolatry of 
formulas than is historical criticism. He who confounds 
the formula with the divine ineffable to which the 
formula merely points from afar, as the finger points 
to the moon, is doing nothing other than the pagan 
worshipper of an idol does, confounding the visible 
representation of his God with God himself. The Alpha and 
Omega of all real theology is God as incomprehensible 
and ineffable. 

The mystical idea of God is of the greatest importance, 
too, in the relation between the different churches 
and religions. It establishes real ecumenism, not only 
of the Christian churches, but of the religions of 
the world. The mystics of all the great religions have 
experienced the one and same divine secret, and have 
tried to express and describe it in the same way; the 
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images and ideas of the mystics as well as_ their 
terminology have been the same for thousands of years. 
According to a law of communicating vessels, mysticism 
was flourishing at the same time within quite different 
religions: in China and India as in Greece, in the second 
half of the first pre-Christian millennium ; and in the same 
way in Japanese Buddhism, in Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity in the first half of the second Christian 
millennium. The mystics of these different races, countries, 
and religions mostly did not know anything about each 
other. And yet spiritually they were extremely near to 
each other. They represent that ‘spiritual Church’ which 
the greatest seer and prophet of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, Joachim of Fiore, recognized as the fulfilment 
of the Church of Christ, a worldwide community of 
men, united in adoration, in love, and in charity, as 
Keshab Chunder Sen later proclaimed in his Navavidhan 
Samaj. Our great German liberal theologian, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, in his Reden iiber die Religion has described 
this ‘noble community of really religious minds, now 
dispersed and nearly invisible’ as an ‘academy of priests’, 
a ‘choir of friends’, and ‘an alliance of brethren’. This 
great Church, spiritual, liberal and truly catholic, seems 
to me the fulfilment of that prayer of farewell of Jesus 
which has been composed by an early Christian mystic, 
the unknown author of the fourth Gospel, called the 
Gospel of St. John, that ‘high priestly’ prayer which 
is summarized in the words ‘that all may be one’ 


(John, 17, 20).* 


* From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Galcutta in Feb. 1959. 
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THE KASYAPA-SAMHITA—AN ANCIENT 
TEXT OF HINDU MEDICINE 


By 


Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH 


THE science of medicine was developed in India from 
very ancient times. The dates of the two famous 
classical works ascribed to the physicians Caraka and 
Susruta have not been fully studied yet, but very 
probably they belonged to a much earlier date than is 
usually ascribed to them. 

The Asiatic Society of Calcutta has recently under- 
taken a translation of a newly discovered medical text, 
the “‘Kasgyapa-samhita” (which may perhaps be as old as 
the 6th century B.C., first published in 1938, edited by 
the Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of Nepal with some others), 
from a fragmentary ms. (beginning from chapter 17 or 
18) about 500 years old, written in a very archaic 
language and possessing no commentary. It deals with 
the treatment of children, expectant women and those in 
confinement, wet-nurses etc, and incidentally furnishes 
much valuable information about general principles of 
medical science (Ayurveda), not available elsewhere. 

The work prescribes that a rubbing of gold and 
honey is to be given to a new-born baby to lick (as is 
prescribed also in an old Upanishad) and then some 
other medicines are to be administered to promote a 
good memory—a very important cultural asset in an age 
when all knowledge was handed down anny and there 
were yet no written texts. 
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A chapter of the text is devoted to the classification 
of women’s breast-milk according to its various properties 
and qualities, and to its purification and enrichment. 

Another chapter describes various signs in the 
behaviour of a child, from which a correct diagnosis 
can be made of ailments. 

The treatment of women before and after child- 
birth is described in this work much more fully than 
in other ancient Indian medical texts. The diseases such 
women are prone to suffer from are dealt with in 
detail while a whole chapter is devoted to the treatment 
of excessive indulgence in alcohol (madatyaya), which 
shows its prevalence among Indian women of the age. 
And yet Dr. Julius Jolly writing on Hindu medicine 
expressed the opinion that the use of spirituous drinks 
was contrary to Hindu religious views and that the 
therapeutic use of alcohol by them must have been 
borrowed from the Greeks ! 

The use of various drugs for fumigation for therapeutic 
purposes is more elaborately treated in this text than 
by Caraka or SuSruta, and so also are the subjects of 
diets for the sick as well as the healthy, and the modes 
of preparation thereof. 

An appendix which was added to the text perhaps 
two or three centuries later, gives information on general 
medical principles, the treatment of certain infectious 
diseases such as the smallpox etc, which are not found 
in other extant books. 

As Kasyapa’s work appears to be older than the 
extant texts of Caraka and Susruta, its historical value 
is undoubtedly great, and read together with the latter 
it furnishes valuable material for the study of the 
background of ancient Indian medicine. 











IDEAS AND COSMIC FORCES 
By 


SRAMANERA JIVAKA 


To the modern mind the progress of the last hundred 
years made by scientists puts this century into the 
foremost position of any in the known history of the 
world. Never before, it is thought, has knowledge come 
so fast; never has man surmounted so many difficulties, 
made so many conquests. 

At the same time new ideas have been permeating 
the world. The last fifty years have seen a great change 
in man’s attitude of mind, ‘chiefly as the result of the 
increased speed of travel which has so reduced relative 
distances. The marked development in standards of 
justice and their extension from the national to the 
international sphere, is an innovation of this order. 
Again, too, far reaching ideologies can be seen at war 
with one another, affecting individual natures simul- 
taneously so that they are torn apart by the contrary 
pulls. Two such opposing forces are the ideas of 
nationalism and of world federation. The former is a 
survival of the past and is showing the exacerbation 
caused by its death throes; the other, newly born, is 
trying to drive out its adversary. These may seem to 
be mere ideas produced by the human mind, but they 
can also be seen as Forces actually present in the world. 

This is no new phenomenon—it is well known in 
the experience of experimentors and philosophers that 
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two persons, geographically widely separated and un- w 
connected, can produce the same invention or theory th 
at the same time. th 

But one period in world history must surely make 
us pause and wonder whether we are as much the ol 
masters of our fates as we like to think or whether we Ww: 
are the puppets of a Cosmic Force which takes shape or 
as Ideas and enters the world to be picked up by the m 
minds of men who are in tune with them. Or _ alter- ur 
natively: is telepathy a far stronger power than we hi 
have ever dreamed, so that minds akin, otherwise m 
unknown to each other, can make contact without their of 
owners being aware of it? And a further question it bi 
raises is whether the world suddenly becomes invaded th 
by incarnating spirits of a certain level of development, in 
when conditions are such as suit that development. 

The period which gives rise to these speculations us 
is that of the two centuries B.C., the seventh and the m 
sixth, or from 650 B.C. to 450 B.C., more accurately, th 
when, in three widely divergent parts of the globe, 
great characters trod the stage, all with ideas above bi 
those of the cominon herd, all seeking Truth and trying vl 
to determine the nature of the Universe. During this to 
period there appeared on the Greek stage Thales, ol 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, Anaxamines, Xenophanes, as 
Parmenides, Zeno, Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, to tr 
mention some of the best known, while Socrates, le 
Democritus and Plato were but little later. In China tk 
at the same time, Lao Tse and Confucius taught and tk 
between these two countries, in India, there appeared d 
the greatest metaphysician of them all, Gautama Siddartha, ce 
the Buddha. b 

Yet, with no previous recorded history of such ir 
lines of thought in these three parts of the world, men n 
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were born who fumbled after the same ideas, grasping 
them with different degress of comprehension, according to 
the level of their intellectual and spiritual developments. 

Making allowance for the fragmentary nature of 
our records of the early Greek thinkers, it can be asserted 
with fair evidence that, of all these great characters, 
only the Buddha grasped the Truth (although his 
metaphysicial significance has been ignored by the West 
until the present day), that Lao Tse came nearest to 
him of the rest, and that had the Greeks not set so 
much store by the laws of Logic as the sole criterion 
of Truth, they might have gone further than they did, 
but, frightened, they retreated when they perceived 
the implications of their thought and took shelter again 
in the cave of shadows. 

Since it is less well known to Western scholars, let 
us consider first the main points of the Buddha’s 
metaphysical system and then compare it with the 
theories of his contemporaries : 

There is not one unchanging Self. Individuals are 
but a bundle composed of body, feeling, perception, 
volition and consciousness. Belief in a Self gives rise 
to the fundamental error of all reasoning, the subject- 
object relationship and that of believing the world is 
as we see it. Concerning the object of sense perception, 
truth is relative only. For Absolute Truth it is necessary to 
leave the senses and develop the Higher Faculties through 
the practice of meditation. Then it will be found that 
the Laws of Logic no longer apply, seeing that they 
depend on a_ subject-object relationship. Of two 
contradictories both may be true—in Absolute Reality, 
but not for relative reality. The whole Universe is an 
interwoven net, universal interdependence is the Law; 
nothing exists, therefore, per se, it is dependent on 
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everything else. If it has no objective existence, then it 
cannot be Reality. To the Real, causal laws do not pertain. 
But as we cannot think in this fashion, words are inade- 
quate for expressing Reality. It can only be experienced. 
Hence wordy speculation about the origin of things and 
about the Absolute is a waste of time, for it cannot be put 
into words, nor does such speculation help us to reach 
Truth, for it does not evolve our Understanding which 
is spiritual. The root problem for man to be concerned 
with is Suffering, its causes and cure, and to eradicate 
Desire which is the cure of the cause. Desire comes from 
Ignorance and Ignorance from Desire ; they are causally 
interdependent. It is with this problem that Reason 
should start. That of the nature of things and the relia- 
bility of sense experience results from a confusion between 
seeing and the Perception of Sight, because that which 
moves and changes, the seeing and the object seen, are 
different in nature from the Perception of Sight which 
is Pure Reality itself. Enlightenment is the goal of 
every man and it is not to be won by idle ratiocination 
over things which do not concern it. 

The profundity of the Buddha’s metaphysics is not 
to be gauged by a very brief resumé, for no resumé 
can do it justice. This, then, is but an indication of 
his line of thought. In China, even while the Buddha 
was teaching in India, Lao Tse was also impressing 
his hearers with the idea that the Absolute or Truth 
cannot be confined to words and that anything, there- 
fore, that is said about It, must perforce be wrong. 
The temporal coincidence makes it difficult to believe 
that the ideas percolated either from the West or the 
East; nor was there any known contact between the 
two countries until some centuries after the Buddha's 
death. There are two traditions for dating the Buddha’s 
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period. The Northern puts his birth at 623 B.C., and 
his death at 543, while the Ceylon tradition, backed 
by Western scholarship, gives it as 563 and the death 
at 483, two years before the battle of Salamis and eight 
after the more famous Marathon. 

Noted for being the founder of a religion now known as 
Taoism, Lao Tse taught about the Tao, the Way or Truth : 


The Tao that can be taught is not the Absolute Tao, 
The names that can be named are not Absolute names. 


Like the Buddha he realised that words are 
inadequate to express Truth, a point the Greeks never 
grasped. 


The nameless is the origin of Heaven and Earth, 
The named is the mother of all things. 


That about which nothing can be said is the 
Supreme Cause, but it cannot be called Supreme Cause, 
for Cause only applies to relative reality, to that which 
can be named. 

**....These two, the Secret and its manifestations 
are in their Nature the Same. 

“They are given different names when they become 
manifest’. 

Buddhist metaphysics reached their peak with the 
ultimate equating of Nirvana and Samsara, the unity 
of diversity, and Nirvana and Samsara correspond to 
Lao Tse’s Secret and manifestation. 


They both may be called the Cosmic Mystery, 
Reaching from the Mystery into the Deeper Mystery 
Is the gate to the Secret of All life. 


The mystery of the union of Reality and relative 
reality, of which Nagarjuna was to be a great exponent 
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some five hundred years later, was perceived by Lao 
Tse as well as by the Buddha, and in his ethics he 
taught as the Buddha taught his lay followers, a record 
of which can be found in the Dhammapada. 

Confucius, a younger contemporary of Lao Tse, 
was chiefly interested in ethics and political morality. 
Yet he applied the Middle Way, on which the Buddha 
set so much stress, to his ethical system and taught 
the citizens of his day thus. Like the Buddha and like 
the Christ later, he taught too that the only principle 
of right action is to do as would be done by. 
Tradition makes Confucius go to Lao Tse for teaching, 
but their emphasis differs. 

In Greece historical speculation began with Thales 
(c. 640 B.C.) who sought some thing possessed of an 
invariable existence, basic to all the changing phenomena 
of the world. The unchanging and unchangeable, he 
decided, was water, unfortunately, for the significance of 
steam does not seem to have struck him. 

Xenophanes, however, who flourished c. 600 B.C. 
and was therefore a little older than the Buddha, 
maintained that the Greek gods did not exist, that man 
had made God in his own image whereas in Reality 
there was one Self-existing Intelligent Entity, eternal 
and unmovable, moving other things, itself unmoved, 
and this was God or the Absolute. He was the first 
to admit the inadequacy of Reason to penetrate to the 
limits of philosophy, for he could not reconcile the 
contradictory statements about the Infinite which appeared 
from the Truth he had discovered and, frightened, he 
retired behind the shelter of the Laws of Logic and so 
failed to grasp the whole Truth,—to win Enlightenment. 
The interest in this lies in the mental and spiritual 
developments of two individuals who, when reaching 
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the same point in their search for Truth, take different 
paths, one abandoning the laws of Logic—and indeed 
reason too—as the instrument of perception and 
developing a more adequate apparatus, the other afraid 
to discard his standards and so failing when the end 
was in sight. 

Parmenides, who drew the _ distinction between 
episteme (knowledge) and doxa (opinion), maintained 
that Thought was delusion because it depended on 
organisation—here was a glimmering of the Law of 
Causal Interdependence. Thoughts depend on sensation 
and emotion, two of the most fickle and changeable 
things in the world, so Thought must be so_ too. 
Anaxagoras (b. 508 B.C.) came to the conclusion that 
there must be some supreme unchanging Intelligence 
from which all else emanates. (It is noteworthy, inci- 
dently, that the Greeks never felt the difficulty experienced 
by Western philosophers later, of the Uncaused Cause ; 
they realised that, when speaking of the Infinite, 
relational terms did not apply). ‘“‘Can that which is the 
origin of all ever change, ever be confounded with 
individual things?” Anaximander asks. So like the 
Buddha’s: “‘Ananda, can you not see the difference in 
nature in that which moves and changes and that 
which is motionless and unchanging?” (Surangama 
Sitra). Anaximander concluded, therefore, that Thales” 
postulate of water must be wrong because it was subject 
to conditions. Here again was another man _ who 
grasped the essential difference between existence per se 
and existence per aliud. The Infinite was Unity, im- 
perishable, unchangeable, universal and ever-producing 
energy ; One yet All. Creation was the de-composition of the 
Infinite, the parts of the whole constantly changing while 
the Whole remained unchanged. And here Logic failed ! 
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Was this the product of a great mind playing with 
an idea that was pervading the world, yet not a mind 
that had as yet reached the plane from which 
Enlightenment was but a final step ? 

Born c. 500 B.C. Anaxagoras was the first to 
distinguish between noumena and phenomena, and 
between seeing and perceiving. Creation is no more 
than organisation and the ultimate factor is nous. Here 
was a little less adequate grasping of the same idea. 
Anaxagoras was not of Anaximander’s stature. Four 
years his senior, Heraclitus was enunciating his famous 
dictum: Panta rei: Everything is in a state of flux, 
and he made the point, also occurring in the Buddhist 
Scriptures : no one can step into the same river twice. 

Socrates is temporally almost outside the limits but 
one thing attributed to him is noteworthy: “I am not 
able to know myself and it seems ridiculous to me, 
while ignorant of myself, that I should inquire into 
what I am _ not concerned with” (Memorablia)—an 
echo of the Buddha. Virtue and knowledge were to him 
identical, which seems like a partial comprehension of the 
two faces of Enlightenment : Compassion and Wisdom. 

Having now seen how parallel were the ideas put 
forward in parts of the world so far removed from each 
other, it may be as well to ask whether the Ideas them- 
selves were actually in existence, waiting to be picked 
up by any who could tune into them, just as a broad- 
cast programme can be heard or not heard or partially 
heard, according to whether a man tunes in, does not 
tune in, tunes in innaccurately or has interference in 
the set. But if so, how then did it happen that such 
men were there in so great a number at the same time, 
since a similar galaxy of stars has not been seen on the 
world’s screen since? Do some spirits which have 
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reached a certain level of evolution, wait until times are 
favourable and then incarnate in the hopes of attain- 
ing Enlightenment ? To anyone who reads the Buddhist 
Scriptures the number of early disciples who were said 
to have gained Enlightenment on hearing the Buddha 
teaching, must give food for thought. Nowadays one 
can hear and read, and who gains Enlightenment ? If 
so, it suggests that conditions in the world can attract 
spirits (or bundles of karmic effects as the Buddha would 
say) of a type suited to them. 

This is a serious consideration that has been ignored 
so far by thinkers or politicians. Today the world has 
an increasing mass population of ultra-materially minded 
beings who seem to be coming flooding in, and so 
making the progress of materialism swifter and more 
certain than ever. 

Alternatively must be asked the question : how far 
did these great minds affect each other? If the Buddha 
had not gained Enlightement, would the Greeks and 
Lao Tse have penetrated as far as they did, or, if they 
had not been there struggling with these same problems, 
would the Buddha have been Enlightened ? 

The whole problem is neither idle nor irrelevant to 
the philosophy of today. It is no theory that Wars 
are the result of Forces and that men are puppets ;. 
Gurdjieff has put it strongly and it should be familiar to 
all; yet men continue to think that they are free to go 
to war or to remain neutral in a war, to make treaties. 
and to break treaties, and the while always convinced 
of the rightness of their own cause. Perhaps it would be 
as well if Science were to turn its attention to laws not 
_ yet suspect, much less discovered, lest revelations are 
forced upon the scientists willy-nilly which they take to be 
the products of their own brilliant minds, and which 
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discoveries will merely drive man on to his doom, ful- 
filling a purpose other than his own. 

Let Socrates have the penultimate word : “‘Learn not 
to despise those things which you cannot see’, and let 
us add to that: “Learn also not to despise those things 
which you cannot understand”. 
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The Miracle of Sankasya—Buddha’s descent on earth after visit to 
heaven represented by two sacred trees (above and below) and the 
stairs of solid masonry—after a Sanchi sculpture, c. Ist cent. B.C. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY UPSURGE 
IN THE EAST 


By 


SISIRKUMAR MITRA 


THE nineteenth century saw the birth, growth and 
expansion of remarkable political and cultural movements 
in Europe and other parts of the world. One of the 
causes of this all-round change in the life of man in 
Europe was the Industrial Revolution. It brought in 
wealth, leisure and cultural creation. Industrialisation 
gave a tremendous push to commerce, commerce sought 
expansion through colonisation, and colonisation backed 
by Christian missions helped in spreading European ideas. 
Science which has made so much for industrial 
progress was man’s another outstanding achievement in 
the last century but it has at the same time released 
forces far too powerful for his control. Yet science and 
scientific thought have considerably helped in developing 
two powers of man—reason and individualism. These 
have liberated him from much of the medieval obscu- 
rantism that sat heavy on his mind and soul. The 
nineteenth century is also marked by the growth of 
socialistic ideas. Another remarkable idea that governed 
a number of progressive minds of the age is the so- 
called anarchistic thought—that much-misunderstood but 
inevitable phase in the development of the human spirit. 
While the poetry and thought of the nineteenth century 
were in the main romantic and idealistic, its art and 
literature showed a marked tendency towards realism. 
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The principal ideas that motived the movements. 
developing in Europe did not take long to spread to 
countries beyond, particularly to those with which 
European nations had already come into contact through 
their political and commercial expansion. European 
civilisation began thus to extend its influence all over 
the world, rapid means of communication accelerating 
the process. But with these ideas also arose and grew 
insistent their inevitable problems. If Western culture 
today is a dominant element of world culture, its prob- 
lems too are equally pressing world problems. 

The impact of Europe started in Japan about the 
middle of the last century. But Japan being a free 
country, European culture could not very much penetrate 
her life. A Japanese writer once said, ‘‘We borrowed 
their machine, not their Shakespeare’. Nevertheless, the 
influence was there and was growing, though it never 
attained the form of a cultural conquest. 

In the beginning China looked upon the Western 
impact as ‘the White Peril’. Through her contact with 
the nations of Europe that entered China for commercial 
and missionary purposes, Western ideas began to enter 
the Chinese mind, and the movement that started in 
the nineteenth century resulted in the establishment of 
the Chinese Republic early in the present century. 

In India the nineteenth century upsurge started first 
in Bengal which soon grew up into a centre of wider 
awakening in the whole country. 

The worldwide upsurge in the nineteenth century 
threw into prominence the scientific and materialistic 
character of Western civilisation, of which reason was 
the very soul and centre. And it is by the cultivation 
of reason that the mind of modern man has been very 
near fulfilling its utmost possibilities. 
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But the East must have a knowledge of the essential 
truths of Western civilisation, a direct experience of its 
ways of life. The impact of the West gave to the 
somnolent peoples of Asia a rude awakening, an 
awakening to their own ancient heritage in whose 
ideals they found the source of their strength, the 
strength that had sustained them through the long 
millenniums of their history. The experience of the 
shock of events and the return to the moorings of 
their soul started them on a new life inspired with a 
new sense of hope and confidence, and to their 
ancient ideals the Asian peoples, especially the Indians, 
began to turn with their reasoning mind sufficiently 
quickened by their contact with the West. 

All these point to a new movement that was to 
grow and ultimately lead towards the creation of the 
spiritual civilisation of the future. Notwithstanding the 
fact that modern Western culture is the mother of 
many progressive ideas which are more or less inti- 
mations of a greater future for humanity, it has raised 
also serious problems that are now confronting both 
the East and West and causing worldwide tension. 

These problems are fundamentally problems of 
harmony, of peace, freedom and unity culminating in 
harmony. Intrinsically, this harmony is the Harmony 
of the Whole where One is All and-All is One. Man 
has therefore to discover the truth of this harmony. 





























ART IN AUSTRALIA 
By 


PuyLuis BRODZIAK 


ALTHOUGH a young country, Australia has a vigorous 
and exploratory school of art. The early artists in 
Australia were, of course, English or Continental, who 
portrayed the landscape through foreign eyes. It was 
not until about 1880 when young men began to gather 
in Melbourne at the home of Louis Buvelot, that something 
of a national atmosphere began to emerge in works of art. 

One of these young men was Tom Roberts, who 
visited Europe in 1885 and was strongly influenced by 
the French impressionist painters. Upon returning to 
Australia he met Charles Conder and Arthur Streeton, 
with whom he worked for many months, mainly at a 
camp just outside Melbourne. In 1889 the trio held 
their first exhibition of impressionistic painting in 
Melbourne. Measuring about 9 in. x5 in. and painted on 
the lids of cigar boxes, these small impressions had unusual 
frames made from red pine, painted a greeny bronze. 
Conder embellished his frames with a decoration at the 
base and Tom Roberts, who had a genius for stage- 
managing art shows, arranged with a well-known firm to 
decorate the gallery. A small orchestra was also employed. 
The catalogues, which then sold for sixpence, have since 
brought £A10.10.0 at art sales. 

The paintings were so different from the rather 
literal landscapes of the time that they were regarded 
by some as an outrage. Critics scoffed but people came 
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to see the exhibition, at first out of curiosity, but most 
of the paintings were sold there and then and the rest by 
auction. So, in spite of opposition, the three artists made 
the exhibition a success. 

These men founded a national school of Australian 
painting. They introduced into their work something 
of the atmosphere of Australia itself, and men _ like 
Elioth Gruner, Hans Heysen, Louis McCubbin and 
James Jackson have carried on the tradition. 

Another who has strongly influenced artists in Australia 
is Max Meldrum, who observes that the art of painting 
is pure science—the science of optical analysis. So 
strong is his influence that there is a certain sameness. 
about the work of his followers. However, they show a 
highly sensitive appreciation of colour in its relation 
to tone and proportion. 

Julian Ashton was another of this group who 
influenced many of to-day’s painters. His school of 
painting in Sydney was widely attended at the turn of 
the century. 

Many of our artists follow a romantic-realist trend, 
both in portraiture and landscape. It is from these 
men and women that we see something of Australia 
as it is today. Max Ragless and Rex Battarbee give 
us the Red Centre of the Continent; Russell Drysdale, 
the country town; Will Ashton, the snow country of 
the Snowy Mountains; James R. Jackson, the beautiful 
harbour scenes around Sydney; Douglas F. Pratt, the 
sheep country ; Erik Langker, the romantic Hawkesbury 
River; Kenneth Macqeen, the rich Darling Downs 
country of Queensland; Nora Heysen, flower studies ; 
Margaret Preston, wild flower designs; Harley Griffiths, 
flower studies and landscapes; and many others, too 
numerous to mention. 

10 
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Then there is a group that may, perhaps, be classed 
as individualistic. The work of its members is so 
diverse that it could not belong to any particular school. 
The majority of them had traditional training but 
adopted ideas of their own. Donald Friend is one of 
these individualists. An author and artist, he is an 
illustrator of charm and a writer of some perception. 
James Gleeson, one of the few surrealist artists in 
Australia, is another. A good draftsman and a detailed 
painter, he has lately turned to the abstract. Then 
there is Justin O’Brien, whose religious work is strongly 
influenced by the Byzantine. 

It is left to the younger group to reach out towards 
new movements and find something new to say— 
something other than the established European tradition. 
Its members seek not the atmospheric vibrations of the 
impressionists but an abstract pulsation that shimmers 
in front of the canvas, and, unbound by the frame, goes 
beyond it in a similar way as a sculpture’s movement, 
when shown, say, on a hillside. They feel that it is not 
enough to loosen the surface geometry of the dying 
school of abstractism but must mould, cut and gouge 
into plastic areas, forming craters and scars. 

Among the abstract painters there is a wide diversity 
of styles and mediums. 

Elwyn Lynn uses polyvinyl acetate and oil paint to 
_ mould his latest work on rough canvas. This gives the 
sculptured effect of depth to the abstract. 

Eric Smith has broadly disposed shapes, fine colour and 
tense calligraphy in his work, which is mainly religious in 
theme. He has won many prizes throughout Australia in 
religious art competitions for his abstract painting. He 
catches the intense feeling of religion and transfers it to 
canvas in sonorous tones of deep emotion to hold attention. 
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John Coburn has a tremendous quality of shape 
relationship and rich colour. 

Stanislaus Rapotec is aggressively dynamic. He 
wields a brush or knife in a way that reflects his positive 
vigour. There is a definite feeling of violence—of 
physical violence cast from his belligerent themes. 

Thos Gleghorn, one of the foremost painters of this 
abstract school and winner of most of the prizes for 
modern art awarded in the past year or so, has a well- 
founded patterny feeling in all his work. As his themes. 
are sometimes based on weather conditions they convey 
a certain atmospheric pressure of boldly opposed colour 
relationships. 

Margo Lewers has a colour sense far surpassing that 
of the men. The colours glow and vibrate in deep 
fuchsia-red to form a free, loose expression of thought. 

Jean Appleton, on the other hand, uses prismatic 
pale blues and greys in work that has a Cezanne air. 

One of the most interesting developments in the art 
world in Australia at present is the increasing number 
of art prizes and competitions conducted by business 
firms, shires and municipalities, towns, country districts. 
and private individuals. Previously, each of the six 
capital cities offered one or two art prizes annually. 

The Archibald prize for portraiture, offered each 
year in Sydney, is the most important. The prize 
money is £A500, and it has been won by such men as 
William Dobell, William Dargie, Ivor Hele and W. E. 
Pigeon. 

Then there is the Wynne Award for landscape—a 
much-coveted honour. Now there is also the Bendigo 
Prize, the Ballarat Prize, the Melrose, the Grace Joel, 
the Perth, the Mosman and so on. There is no end to 


them. 
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It is debatable whether the result will be good or 
bad for art in Australia, but it cannot be denied that 
there is a tremendous awakening of interest in painting 
in all walks of life, and among all age groups. 

School children show a natural aptitude for the subject 
and the art schools are full of waiting lists as children 
enrol on leaving school. 

Many men and women are painting, and quite well 
too, as a form of relaxation from their work. 

All this contributes to a vital and growing interest in 
the progress of art in Australia. The artists themselves 
contribute work that could be exhibited in any country 
in the world. It would compare favourably with, and 
rate as highly as, that produced anywhere else. 
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SOME RUMANIAN PROVERBS 
By 


ALEXANDRU SAHIGHIAN 


In 1860 the popular poet Anton Pann published a 
most original work entitled “The Story of Words’, a 
collection of proverbs ‘‘gathered from the people and 
unto the people rendered,” including rhymed anecdotes 
to illustrate and explain the proverbs. The collection 
focussed attention on this important chapter of folk 
literature. 

Writers like Alecsandri, Eminescu, Caragiale and 
others became aware of its treasures. Finding inspiration 
in Anton Pann’s book, they often used words and 
sayings he had collected, and were induced to go to 
the inexhaustible source represented by folklore. 

A number of students of folklore in Rumania 
followed in the wake of Anton Pann, and in 1857 there 
appeared in London a book called “A Polyglot of Foreign 
Proverbs’ by H. Bahn, which included a survey of 
Rumanian proverbs. 

However, the most important work of this kind 
was edited by Iuliu Zanne in ten volumes, and printed 
in Bucharest. 

These gems of wisdom, some dating back to patri- 
archal times, enclose a life experience of many centuries, 
a deep and manifold popular wisdom sprung from the 
observation of everyday facts and events. Many of 
them have survived in what was probably their first 
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form, mirroring the way our ancestors used to think 
and reason; others have certainly been altered or 
improved on their way down to us, and as new 
experiences and rising cultural standards gave people a 
different outlook on life, new sayings were moulded that 
live side by side with the old ones. 

Some of the Rumanian proverbs have their equivalents 
in other languages, with which they sometimes present 
the most amazing resemblance. They express the 
individuality of the people. Following a natural migra- 
tion, others have passed from one people to another, 
just as identical conditions have engendered similar 
feelings from which appropriate maxims have sprung 
independently. 

These precious sayings—the golden fund of the 
people’s wisdom—have not been lost. They still survive 
in our language, and we often use them without 
realizing it. At the same time new proverbs and 
sayings, whose value will be appreciated by the future 
generation, keep pouring into our language and enriching 
it. At times people adapt an old saying to new circum- 
stances. For instance, “When the tractor’s there, your 
crop will be fair” is a paraphrase of an old maxim 
alluding to the wooden plough that could still be seen 
on our fields not so very long ago. It went like this—‘To 
cut a deep furrow, you must press on the plough handles”. 

Proverbs reflect the human soul, man’s reason and 
sound judgment. At other times a wise saying is 
doubled by stinging irony. In our villages you can 
often hear a genial old man, or even a _ not-so-old 
woman, expressing himself in such sententious maxims. 
They are part of our peasant’s current speech, helping 
him to illustrate and accentuate his ideas, and townfolk 
also often resort to them. 
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These precepts and thoughts are admirable for their 
wisdom, but no less for the beautiful language in which 
they are clothed, the brilliant setting forth and rendering 
of moods and feelings, so that these gems of our folklore 
are real monuments of folk wisdom. 

The old decrees made by princes of the 17th century, 
chronicles, liturgical books, old and more recent writers, 
have used such sayings to strengthen their style, to make 
it more vivid and bring the meaning of their words 
home to the people. 

Our language abounds in proverbs and sayings 
speaking of the dependence of the poor man on the 
rich man, and alluding to the misery in which the 
former has lived for centuries : 


Poverty, why plague me, say ? 
With your father I had my way, 
So I won't let you away. 


“The poor man’s eyes are in the rich man’s hands” 
means that a poor man is at the mercy of a rich man. 
“Death is the poor man’s comfort” has its equivalent in 
‘“‘A dead mouse feels no cold”. 

Then there is: ‘The poor man’s candle burns for 
the rich man’s profit’, and the variant ‘The rich man’s 
fortune eats even the poor man’s candle’, which, looking 
at the same thing from another point of view, corresponds 
to: ‘Nous faisons les frais et vous avez les profits”. 

Closer to the French proverb and more expressive 
of social conditions, we have the following: ‘Some weave 
the cloth, and others wear it’, or: ‘One man grinds 
the flour, and another eats the cake made from it’, which 
is older than the former. 

‘A poor man’s candle will go out in church’, or 
‘When a man is poor, not even his pipe will draw’ shows 
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an implacable fate considered by the people as immutable. 
As a consequence we have: ‘At the poor man’s door no 
dog will stop’. 

Another consequence of this state of things is expressed 
in the saying ‘Like the neighbour’s sieve’, with reference 
to the house of the neighbour who always lent out 
her seive, meaning “‘much” or ‘“‘very often”. Hence 
the phrase: To spoil the sieve with somebody, i.e. to 
quarrel with somebody. 

‘Before the rich man will comply, the poor man 
will die’, or ‘The rich man’s wealth swallows up the 
poor man’s bit’ means that a rich man will thrive at 
the expense of the poor, especially since: ‘You can 
never satisfy a rich man by doing your job’. 

Old-time customs regarding biased judical proceedings. 
inspired popular saying like: ‘The rich man will sin 
and the poor will beg for pardon’, and this probably 
because: ‘A judge is like a cart axle—the better you 
grease it, the less it squeaks, or: ‘A judge is like a 
snake ; he will never go straight’, because: ‘The law 
spins on a golden wheel and, finally: ‘The law is what 
it is, because the lords make it’. 

The people have sought comfort in proverbs such 
as: ‘Justice will rise to the surface like oil’, although 
‘Justice always goes about with a broken head’, because : 


Where money is spent 

Reason will relent 
which can be compared with: ‘Money will do more 
than my lord’s letter’. 

And whilst: ‘If a man is poor, even his oxen 
will refuse to draw the cart’, on the other hand: ‘If 
a man is rich, the devil himself will rock his children’s 
cradle’. 
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Abandoning their ancestral resignation, our people 
say for all to understand: ‘Entering a rich man’s house 
is easy, leaving it is hard’, meaning that it is easy to 
become a rich man’s servant but hard to become a 
free man again, once he has nailed you down with 
gifts or other bait. Then comes the powerful maxim : 
‘Better tend sheep than be the upstart’s drudge, which 
is a splendid form in verse. 

By way of consolation for the poverty that smothers 
him, the poor man says: ‘Poor and healthy is better 
than rich and ailing’, which corresponds to the English 
proverb : Health is better than wealth. 

' As a corollary to everything that has been said up 
to now, here is another lapidary and a very expressive 
saying: ‘We've a good country, but a bad management’, 
pointing to the bad old social order that dug a deep 
gulf between the social classes. 

The show the contrst between poverty and wealth, 
we also have the biting irony of the following saying : 
‘Money lies beneath the bed, and the slattern on the 
plaid’, in other words, a poor man is repelled by the 
idea of marrying a rich but ugly woman. 

In this field, popular satire has developed freely : 
‘Land, vine and the rest will marry off the pest.’ The 
expression ‘My sweet bonny sort of washes’ is originally 
to be found in a satirical rhyme circulating in many 
variants in various regions of our country : 


By the river, ‘mong the rushes 
My sweet bonny sort of washes, 
Spreads the linen out to dry, 
Dogs will howl at them, O my. 


The expression “My homely love” immediately calls 
for the rest of the lines it is taken from : 
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She’s my homely love, you see, 
Spruce and tidy she would be, 

. Yet at early morning hour 
Ravens oer her pillow hover ; 
When she goes to bed at night, 
She’s a plucked crow to the sight. 


On the subject of women there are a number of 
sayings, some not very flattering to them, such as : 


Yonder where two maidens dwell, 
Do the cats thirst like in hell, 
or the following proverb : ‘Woman made the devil himself 
grow old.’ 
On the other hand, many sayings praise women for 
their bodily cleanliness and purity of soul. 
In our folk poetry we also find the following verses 
used by the people as a maxim : 


Were there no bright eyes a-winning, 
There'd be no heavy sinning 
Nor young love in hearts a-singing. 


There is plenty of sharp wit in the following saying 
about drunkards : He’s come out of the barrel. Talking 
about this, there is another reflexion concerning a man’s 
capacity : “A barrel will yield the wine it holds’, which 
we find in Italian too : La botte da del vino che ha. 

Some sayings convey pictures of old-time Rumanian 
legislation : ““May he be dragged through the city with 
his nose notched”, refers to the old custom of exposing 
a guilty man to public disgrace, after mutilating him 
as a punishment. 

To show the increasing power of man in his 
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ascension to culture and civilisation through work, the 
common man will say—‘A man’s brain will hatch many 
a devilish device”, hence : 


When a man has brains to show, 
Honey from his lips will flow, 
or : “The roots of learning are bitter, its fruits are sweet’. 

We have more proverbs about people, such as: ‘An 
industrious man will make himself a barge and a bridge 
to work his way out of difficulties, ‘A thrifty man be 
like a fruit-laden tree’, and again: ‘Man hallows the 
place’, or ‘A gentleman is like calm waters’. 

And, last but not least, those wise sayings promoting 
good understanding among men: ‘Good men will always. 
agree, or: ‘An unsatisfactory compromise is better than 
going to law, or this imperative sentence with its many 
variants : ‘He who raises the sword, shall perish by the 
sword. 














INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 
By 


Hon. Jay Narain Roy 


SEVERAL categories of Indians came to Mauritius at 
various stages. It is said’ that before the discovery of 
Mauritius, Arab and Indian seamen roamed about 
this part of the Indian Ocean. This island must have 
impressed them. 

The Dutch introduced slaves from their colonies in 
India, the West Indies and the Cape. The Indians 
who came with the Dutch went away when that nation 
deserted the island. Mahe de la Bourdonnais who 
founded this colony played an important part in the 
history of India. He embarked upon ambitious schemes 
of reconstruction, and to do this he introduced Indian 
artisans from Pondicherry. One of the foremen even 
acted as engineer. During the whole of the French 
period there was much intercourse between India and 
Mauritius, and this island was a nest of corsairs and a 
powerful spring-board of attack on India. 

In the battle that ensued between England and 
France for the possession of the colony in 1810, the 
main fighting unit of the British was provided by Indians. 
Two categories of Indian merchants began to be 
attracted to Mauritius as it was for a long time an 
emporium of the goods of Europe and Asia. From South 
India came Tamil merchants from Pondicherry, and from 
the Bombay Presidency Memons of Cutch and Sunnees 
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of Surat. Two other categories of Indians also came, 
the boatmen of Konkan and Punjabi prison warders. 
From Bombay also came Gujrati merchants and 
Kathiawari jewellers. 

But all these categories of Indians soon became a 
very small fraction when the Indian immigrants under 
indenture began to arrive. Shiploads poured on from 
1834 to 1922 with the result that today the Indians 
form more than 65% of the population. 

The first mosque—the Jummah Mosque of Port 
Louis—and the first temple—the Meenakshi Temple of 
the same place—were built by merchants. When the 
Indian immigrants went to live in estate camps they 
started their temples, mosques and Baithkas (assembly 
halls). The Baithkas became a multi-purpose organisation 
and apart from MHavans or ritual offerings to fire, 
community prayers and Kirtans or devotional singing, 
they came to be used as schools. Even today there are 
hundreds of private schools of Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, 
Telegu and Marathi. They are run by public subscrip- 
tions, most of which is raised on the occasion of Anniver- 
saries. It is a pleasure to see men, women and children 
donating funds for this purpose, and most of them are 
very humble workers. 

Hindi, Urdu, Tamil and Telegu are also taught in 
government schools, and there are more than a hundred 
teachers of Indian languages employed by the government. 
The government is giving some subsidy to the Indian 
religions. It was so far restricted to the Christian 
religions. There is also a teacher of Indian Culture for 
the secondary schools and an Indo-Mauritian section at 
the local Broadcasting Station. Apart from the above four 
Indian languages, it caters for Gujrati and Marathi also. 

Some provincial consciousness has of late grown 
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largely on the issue of languages but so far it cannot 
be said to show devastatingly fissiparous tendencies. We 
hope it will remain largely Cultural. There are a number 
of organisations busy doing cultural work. Among them 
the following have large assets of houses or land: the 
Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, the Hindi 
Pracharini Sabha, the Hindu Mahajana Sangum (Tamil), 
the Andhra Mahasabha, the Jummah Mosque, the Gita 
Mahamandal, the Kabir Dharma Sabha, the Marathi 
Sabha etc. 

The Arya Samaj and the Hindi Pracharini Sabha 
have been busy diffusing correct Hindi. The latter 
organisation controls more than a hundred Hindi schools 
for purposes of inspection and examination. It also 
conducts external examinations of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Allahabad and gives prizes. In Mauritius 
there are Hindi newspapers both political and religious, 
books and poems written by Mauritian writers. Most 
of the people still speak the Bihari dialect and they all 
understand Hindi or Hindustani. Large gatherings among 
Indians are normally addressed in Hindi. 

Of the Hindus, there are many temples but the 
Shivalaya is most widespread. The Shivaratri is probably 
the most colourful religious celebration in the colony. 
Tens of thousands of men, women and children in white 
dhotees and saris walk barefooted for fifty to sixty miles 
to go to the hill-lake of Grand Bassin and time their 
return for the eve of Shivaratri. They carry sizeable 
bamboo structures of all shapes and forms and decorate 
them tastefully. They walk in processions singing hymns 
and are warmly received by local temple committees 
where they want to rest for some time or for the night. 

Another popular Hindu deity is Hanuman, Rama's 
monkey devotee. Before the house of orthodox Hindus 
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one can see a few red flags set on a pedestal in honour 
of Hanuman. The Tamils have their processions on the 
occasions of Cavadee and Walking on Fire. ‘The Muslims 
celebrate their festivals although the custom of having 
colourful Tazias on the occasion of Mohurrum is not as 
prevalent as it used to be. Marriages and ceremonies of 
all sections follow the Indian rites and there are occa- 
sional Satyanarain Kathas, Shrimad Bhagvat Kathas, Puran 
Kathas and Prachars. The Arya Samaj and the Rama- 
krishna Mission have Swamis at their heads, and there are 
a number of priests and Sanskrit knowing Pundits. 

Indian culture in Mauritius had suffered a set-back 
during the period of the second generation of Indians 
but two factors can be said to have contributed to its 
revival. The first is the Independence of India. There 
was a time when the younger Indo-Mauritians were 
ashamed of being Indians. They had little or no idea 
of Indian culture and they were loth to speak their 
mother tongue in public places. The coming of Indian 
Independence brought here an Indian Commissioner, 
new books and particularly the Indian cinema. The 
younger people brought up in a semi-European atmosphere 
soon realised that they would have to reclaim their 
ties of cultural kinship with India. 

The Indian cinema, on the whole, does not favourably 
compare with the English and French films we see in 
Mauritius. But it has created a profound impression on 
the growing generation. If it has done nothing else, it 
has taught the women to dress elegantly, it has brought 
music in every Indian home and it has infused a new 
life into our society. Every large village has now one 
or two stately cinema-halls which mostly show Indian 
films. The craze for the Indian cinema is growing and 
even on week days the halls are packed in matinees. 
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The other factor which has brought about a revival 
of Indian culture here is the coming into the field of 
social work of some dynamic leaders of ability and 
devotion. The good thing is that in this way the 
sphere of Indian culture is being divorced from politics. 
It would be a great folly to put Indian culture under 
the thumb of one Party and be made the object of 
political controversies. 

It might be said that Indian culture in Mauritius 
is as alive as it is in the country of our ancestors. 
I feel that there may be few countries outside India 
where it is so alive and thriving. The recent visit of 
Kaka Kalelkar has given a tremendous fillip towards. 
unity and co-ordination of efforts. There is a desire 
to unite all forces to build a central organisation. But 
Indian culture, as any other culture in Mauritius, is 
greatly handicapped by the drinking habit which is so 
widespread among all categories of people. It is a 
problem that demands the concerted action of the 
Government and the leaders of all cultures and reli- 
gions. In the face of this plague which takes man away 
from his social duties, all cultural efforts may well turn 
out to be mere Sisyphian labour. 
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FRANCE AND INDIA* 
By 


Humayun Kasir 


Paris has been for centuries a centre of learning which 
attracted students from all quarters of the world. One 
of the earliest of the European universities, it began as 
a centre for the training of the clergy, but very soon 
its scope extended till it included the study of the 
humanities in the widest sense. In these earlier days, 
no barriers were recognised between arts and science 
and some of the greatest philosophers have simultaneously 
been great mathematicians and great scientists. Paris 
continued to maintain and develop that tradition and 
gave Europe a number of brilliant scholars whose 
achievement has become today part of the common 
heritage of man. 

The Renaissance, the Reformation and the Enlighten- 
ment were landmarks in the development of the 
intellectual life of Europe. They began a process which 
led to the quest of new regions of knowledge and 
soon there was a translation of theory into practice and 
of knowledge into technology. In this new quest of the 
human mind for the conquest of matter and the reali- 
sation of conditions of material prosperity and spiritual 





*Speech delivered in French at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Maison de l’Inde in Cite Universitaire, 


Paris in June 1960. 
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well-being of the common man, France in general and 
the University of Paris in particular have played a 
glorious role. It is therefore in the fitness of things 
that, true to her ancient traditions, Paris should shine 
today as a leading centre of intellectual and cultural 
co-operation among all nations of the world. 

India has also a tradition of culture and civilisation 
that reaches back to the earliest history of man. There 
have flourished for thousands of years philosophy and 
humanities, mathematics and metallurgy, and _ various 
other forms of man’s speculative and intellectual quest. 
In India have met many civilisations, many cultures 
and many traditions and in her moments of glory, India 
has welcomed warmly and gladly the gifts which other 
nations have brought. Indian culture today is a 
palimpsest on which time has written again and again, 
and one finds mingled with the newest writing sugges- 
tions and memories of the most ancient scribes. The 
intercourse and interpenetration of many cultures of the 
world has given to it a richness and variety that has 
few parallels in the world. 

France with her eager and predominantly rational 
quest for values, and India with her deep and pre- 
eminently intuitive approach to life have many things 
to share and to give to one another. From the earliest 
days of their contact, the French mind has been intrigued 
and impressed by the mystery and depth of the Indian 
view of life, while the Indian has been attracted by 
the clarity and luminosity of the French approach. 
The absence of any large political issues between them 
has made their co-operation on the plane of the intellect 
easier, more friendly and more fruitful. France’s message 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity found an immediate 
response in contemporary Indian hearts. Tipu Sultan 
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sent a letter of greetings to Napoleon and inscribed 
himself as the first citizen of the Republic of India, 
perhaps the first time that this phrase was used in 
respect of this ancient land. Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
rejoiced in the liberation of the human mind achieved 
by the French Enlightenment and sorrowed when the 
French Revolution took an adverse turn. Perhaps the 
first translation of the Gita into a European language 
was made by Anquetil Duperon from the Persian 
translation of the Gita by Dara Shikoh. Similarly, it 
was the co-operation of Marydas Augustine Pillai and Sir 
William Jones who identified Chandragupta Maurya with 
Sandrokotos of the Greeks which led to the first firm date 
in Indian chronology. The Buddha’s message of under- 
standing and compassion deeply moved French scholars 
and some of the greatest work on Buddhism has been the 
achievement of savants like Grosset, Senart, Foucher 
and Sylvain Levi from France. In more recent times,. 
France has welcomed the message of Tagore and Gandhi 
and offered in Romain Rolland one of the finest European 
interpreters of the Indian spirit. Today, France is co- 
operating with India not only in the pursuit of peace 
for the entire world but also sharing with her the great 
advances in science, technology and industry achieved 
by contemporary France and helping India directly as 
well as indirectly in the reconstruction of her own 
national life. India in her turn has offered to France 
all that she has achieved in the realm of the spirit 
during the last six thousand years, and many of you 
have experienced in the great exhibition of the Treasures 
of Indian Art the value of her message of peace and 
tranquility in the troubled and divided world of today. 
True to her spirit of universalism, Paris has built 
a Cite Universitaire where students from all quarters of 
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the globe are welcome. Not only so, but the University 
has co-operated with many nations in putting up Maisons 
which are a visible symbol of friendship and co-operation 
of nations in the realm of knowledge and learning. It is 
significant that though these Maisons have been put up 
mainly through the initiative of one particular nation, 
they are not meant only for its own nationals but for 
students from all regions and communities that study 
in the University of Paris. I am happy that India 
has today joined this fraternity of nations in building 
a Maison de I’Inde which will house not only her own 
students but offer a warm welcome to students of other 
nationalities as well. 

The idea of building an India House has been 
with us for many years. It was first thought of in 
1951, and in 1955 when the late Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad visited Paris, he gave his warm and _ enthusiastic 
support to the project. It is, in fact, his vision and 
sympathy which made this project possible, and we 
greatly miss his presence today. Nobody would have 
been happier than he to see the fruition of a dream 
he had cherished for long. I must also refer to the 
encouragement and help given at every stage by our 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, whose support made 
it possible to solve the mundane but unavoidable 
problem of finding the necessary foreign exchange in 
the midst of our pre-occupation with the task of the 
immediate reconstruction of our economic life. | 

I would like to thank the President of the National 
foundation, Mr. Francois-Poncet, the Delegate-General, 
Mr. Garric, and the Administrative Director, Mr. 
Tessereau, for the friendly and co-operative spirit in 
which they have helped us plan this building and 
undertake its execution. I would also like to thank 
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Mr. Sulieman Sait, Shri Bajpai and Dr. Girija Mukerjee 
and mission for their hard and willing work in this 
connection. Physically, the Maison will be a symbol 
of co-operation between France and India, for not only 
will it be a joint work of French and Indian architects, 
but the design and the material of the Maison will 
incorporate both French and Indian elements. Spiritually, 
it will forge another link in the chain of friendship 
which today unites France and India in a common 
quest for values in a world bewildered by the clash 
of divergent traditions and ideologies that have been 
suddenly brought together in a rapidly shrinking world. 
To all who have co-operated in making this project 
possible I express my sincere thanks, but I must make 
a special mention of Monsieur Sarrailh, Rector of the 
University of Paris, Shri Raghavan, Ambassador of India 
in France and Count Ostrorog, French Ambassador in 
India but for whose constant and friendly insistence 
this project might have been further delayed. 

I have great pleasure in laying the first stone of 
the Maison de l’Inde and hope it will provide fresh 
and durable evidence of the old but continually growing 
frindship and co-operation between our two countries 
in the context of the growing need and reality of 
friendship and co-operation among all people of the 
world. 
































I.C.C.R. NEWS 


Tue Council organised two Summer Camps for overseas 
students studying in India, one in Kashmir and the 
other at Darjeeling, from May 16 to June 14. Each camp 
comprised 60 students from over 20 countries. The 
campers at Darjeeling also visited Sikkim for 3 days. 
The camp in Sringar was inaugurated by the Sadar-i- 
Riyasat Yuvaraj Karan Singh and later visited by Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir State. The Darjeeling camp was opened by 
Smt. Shanti Kabir. The Governor of West Bengal 
received the students and spent sometime talking to them. 

Introduction Courses were conducted by the Council 
for the benefit of the newly arrived students from other 
countries at four centres, namely Delhi, Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. The Courses comprised lectures by eminent 
scholars on different aspects of life in India. The parti- 
cipants were also taken to places of historical and cultural 
interest during this time. 

Kumari Prarthana Basu was the recipient of a grant 
of Rs. 1,500 by the Council for studies in Dramatics 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Council awarded a travel grant of Rs. 5,000 to 
Shri E. W. Aryanayakam of Sevagram to attend a 
seminar at Springfield in America. 
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The Nations’ League of Pen-friends has this year 
received a basic grant of Rs. 3,000 from the Council. 

The Council made a gift of dolls representing 
various costumes of the Indian people to the Asian School 
at Salisbury. While sets of books about India were 
presented to the Charles University of Prague, the 
University of Hawaii and educational institutions of 
Sudan have received select books on India as gift from 
the Council. 

Prof. Guiseppe Uge Papi, President of the University 
of Rome delivered a lecture on ‘Regional Economic 
Integration with special reference to a European Common 
Market’ under the auspices of the Council. Dr. V. K.R. V. 
Rao presided over the meeting. 

The Persian Language and Culture Section of the 
Council organised six lectures during April-June. 
Dr. Y. D. Ahuja of Delhi University spoke on the ‘Story 
of Madhavanal in Persian Literature’ ; Shri Shankaradas 
Sekhri delivered a lecture on ‘Muslim scholars of Sanskrit 
and Hindu scholars of Persian’; Dr. Manohar Sahai 
Anwar gave a scholarly exposition on ‘Khan-I-Aroz and 
his works ; ‘Language and Culture of South India’ was 
the subject of an interesting talk by Shri S. M. K. 
Bayabani; Shri A. I. Tirmizi spoke of the ‘Times, life 
and works of Abdul Fattah Al Askari of Gujerat’; and 
Prof. R. N. Kaul of Allahabad University addressed a 
large audience on ‘Mystic Philosophy of Indian Poets’. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


Begun in 1928, the “World Brotherhood” Movement was organized. 


internationally in 1950 at Unesco House, Paris, as a non-governmental 
educational programme to promote understanding and co-operation 
among people differing in religion, race, nation or culture. 

We are informed by the Director, Hawaii Chapter of the 
Asia-Pacific Division of the ‘World Brotherhood” of its proposal 
to open an “International Center” in Hawaii with a programme 
of research and improvement in the area of inter-group human 
relations, both locally and internationally. The institution will 
undoubtedly have special significance for Asian countries. 

It will be agreed by all that broadening appreciation of differing 
cultures and increasing understanding of ways of life and thought 
are among the most effective antidotes to international tensions. 
The proposed “International Center” is therefore a strong step 
forward, and we hope it may enlist the interest and also the support 
of all who are working for and looking forward to more harmonious 
international relations. 


THE Y.M.C.A. 


To mark the day, June 6, on which 116 years ago, the Y.M.C.A. 
was born in London, a celebration was held in the Chowringhee 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. in Calcutta, at which one of the principal 
speakers, Prof. N. C. Bhattacharya, described the Y.M.C.A. as “a 
miniature United Nations”’. 


GIFT TO THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Dr. S. N. Sen, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, 
has donated his personal library consisting of several thousand books 
on many subjects, to the National Library, Calcutta. 
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BOOKS ON INDIA IN LENINGRAD 


An exhibition of literature and illustrations about India was 
held in June at the Leningrad State Public Library, consisting of 
350 books, periodicals and photographs presenting a comprehensive 
picture of India’s past and present. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. D. N. Majumdar, Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Lucknow and Editor of the periodical “Anthropology in India’’, 
died in Lucknow on the 30th May at the age of 58. 








Birth of Buddha—after a Gandhara sculpture, c. Ist cent. 
13 














BOOK REVIEWS 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, by Dagobert D. Runes, 1959, 
Philosophical Library, New York. 

This book of over 400 large-size pages illustrated with nearly 
1000 well-produced portraits, photographs, facsimiles, archaeological 
documents and other pictorial material, is a novel attempt to 
present the essential features of 3000 years of world philosophy 
“from Socrates to Suzuki, from the Upanishads to the Existentialists, 
from Moses to Einstein”. The text describes philosophies and the 
lives of philosophers, while the illustrations relate to personalities, 
their historical environments and other matters germane to the field 
of philosophy. A publication of this kind encourages one to be 
acquainted with the world of philosophical thought and takes away 
much of the initial hesitation in engaging oneself in a pursuit of 
abstractions. 

The text gives a critical and brief summary of the thoughts 
of many countries and ages. The principal themes are—Judaism ; 
At the Cradle of Indian Thought ; The Philosophy of the Celestial 
People ; The Glory that was Greece; Greek Thought in Roman 
Lands; The Beginning of Christianity ; ‘The Dark Era of Know- 
ledge ; The World of Islam; Classics of France; Two Spaniards ; 
The New Italy; Great men of Small Countries; British Classics ; 
German Poets, Thinkers, Scientists ; Russia’s Great Century ; and 
The Rise of the New World. The accounts are very readable. 

As regards the Section dealing with Indian thought, there are 
however, some matters that need revision, viz, 

(a) on page 45, column 1—“There is no doubt, however, that 
serious philosophical writings in aphoristic form are to be found in 
the centuries before 1,000 B.C.” Although philosophical thinking 
existed in India no doubt even before 1,000 B.C., the current 
aphoristic writings are not probably older than 300 B.C. 
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(b) on p. 49, the caption of the bottom picture of the Sanchi 
Hill stupa describes it as being “in Sanghi”. The locality is known 
as Sanchi, from which the hill as well as the stupa on it are also 
called as Sanchi hill and Sanchi stupa. 

(c) p. 51, under “Isvarakrsna”—The first para may confuse 
some readers. The Samkhya system of philosophy, attributed to the 
mythical sage Kapila, is of very ancient origin, probably pre- 
Buddhistic. But the Samkhya-Karika is a text of c. 5th century 
written in the aphoristic style on the Samkhya system. When 
Samkhya or any other Indian thought is called “pessimistic”, it is 
to be remembered that while they found all mundane existence to 
be sorrowful or evil, they postulated at the same time another 
higher form of existence, viz of the “liberated” state, described as 
eternal bliss and truly real. 

(d) p. 54—The left bottom diagram of a human figure seated 
in the “lotus” posture, appears to be taken from some continental 
publication (not méntioned in the “Picture Credits” on pp. 398-99), 
as the spelling of some Sanskrit names of the diflerent cakras or 
“nerve centres” shows, which will mislead readers who know only 
English. 

(e) p. 55—The sculpture described as representing Patanjali is 
of course not really so, although the responsibility for the improper 
identification is to be ascribed not to the present author but to 
the publication of the Archzological Survey, from which it is 
taken. Yoga, further, is not founded on the Yogasitra text 
attributed to Patanjali but the text composed in aphoristic style 
presents the tenets of Yoga, a system much older than this text. 

(f) p. 57—It was not Sri Ramakrishna (who travelled but 
little outside Calcutta) but his chief disciple Swami Vivekananda 
and the latter’s associates and disciples who “founded numerous 
Vedanta study societies in the West”. 

(g) p. 58—Vivekananda was not ‘‘educated abroad” but wholly 
in India; he graduated from the General Assembly’s Institution, a 
college run in Calcutta by Scottish Presbyterians. 

(h) p. 59—Rabindranath Tagore differed from Gandhi no 
doubt regarding the latter’s attitude to the modern West in respect 
of some matters, but Tagore did not hold Gandhi’s methods “in 
contempt”. Tagore had great respect for Gandhi, and Gandhi’s 
esteem for Tagore too was extraordinarily high. In England Tagore 
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studied not “law” but some other subjects, for a short time. He 
had gone to England to study law but it never came about. 
After the massacre of Amritsar, he not only “intended” to renounce 
his knightship but actually did so in very emphatic and stirring 
language. He was friendly to the British as a people but never 
consented to their rule in India, and it is incorrect to infer that 
he consented to a compromise between Indian independence and 
British rule. 

(i) p. 59—Gandhi’s “passive resistance” movement may be said 
to have been anticipated by Sri Aurobindo but the revolutionary 
movement with which the latter was associated was of a very 
different and “active” kind. 


Ramranjan Sen 


PRAKRTA-PAINGALAM, Part 1, edited by Dr. Bhola Shanker Vyas, 
1959, Prakrit Text Society, Varanasi, Rs. 16. 

Prakrit literature is as rich a source of ancient Indian lore as 
Sanskrit or Pali. The Prakrta-Paingala composed probably early 
in the 14th century, is a very valuable document of medieval 
Indian literature because of its elaborate treatment of Prakrit and 
Apabhraméa metres with copious illustrations from contemporaneous 
sources, thus providing rich material for the study of the early phases 
of the principal modern North Indian languages. The text was first 
edited and published in 1894 from Bombay together with the 
commentary ‘Pradipa”, and another detailed edition appeared from 
Calcutta in 1902 together with four commentaries. The present 
edition by Dr. Vyas of the Banaras Hindu University has been 
prepared on the basis of three new mss. ; of the five commentaries 
printed in the two earlier editions, two have been reprinted here 
viz the Pradipa and the Pingala-Prakasa, together with a hitherto 
unpublished commentary “Pingala-sara-vikasini” of Ravikara, son of 
Harihara (end of the 14th century). 

Dr. Vyas has divided his work into two parts. Part 1 now 
before us includes the text, a Hindi translation, variants, philological 
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notes, the three commentaries mentioned above, and a glossary of 
Prakrit and Apabhraméa words. Part 2, it is stated, will comprise 
of the editor’s comprehensive introduction dealing with the problems 
of the authorship and date of the text, together with a study of 
the metres that form its subject-matter, of its language etc. 

The Prakrta-Paingala presents many problems of language and 
prosody which have an important bearing on the history of the 
development of the language and literature of medieval India. 
Dr. Vyas’s laborious work will undoubtedly be a great help to 
students of the subjects. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 


HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE, by Dr. Sukumar Sen, 1960, 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, Rs. 8. 

The author of this book, a well-known scholar, is Professor 
of Indian Linguistics, Phonetics and Comparative Philology at the 
University of Calcutta. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, who is the President of the Sahitya Akademi, has written 
a Foreword to the book. The Sahitya Akademi is the National 
Academy of Letters, an autonomous body set up by the Govt. of 
India, whose activities are directed to fostering and co-ordinating 
literary work in the Indian languages; its publications are mainly 
in Indian languages but those in the English language are generally 
limited to supplying basic information about the Indian literary world. 

The book traces the origin of the Bengali language and script, 
deals with the earlier phases of its literary evolution and brings 
the treatment to modern times. As a guide to the history of the 
most advanced literature of India, we hope the book will be 
useful to all who are interested in Indian literature. In the general 
text of the book, all quotations are given in English translation, 
but the originals thereof are reproduced in Roman transliteration 
in the Appendix. 


Sumati Bhattacharya 
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CALENDAR OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE, Vol. X, National Archives. 
of India, New Delhi, 1959, Rs. 20. 

This book of nearly 500 pages is a collection of letters which 
passed between some of the British East India Company’s servants 
and Indian rulers and notables during 1792-93, when the degenerate 
Mughal empire was in the last stage of its dissolution. We see 
in this correspondence the consolidation of the powers of the East 
India Company which made it in course of time the ruler of the 
destiny of the entire Indian sub-continent, and its relations with 
the rulers of the neighbouring countries of Afghanistan, Muscat, 
Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan, Assam, Burma and Trengganu. Much light 
is thrown on the trade and commerce of the times, mutual rivalries 
and jealousies among the Indian potentates and their support to the 
Company, monopoly of trade by the Company, destruction of 
Indian industries, ruinous effects of the Third Mysore War on the 
country’s economy, the wasteful life of the nobles, the fabulous 
wealth of the mahajans who often played the role of king-makers. 
The social life of the period shows a low moral tone. The rich 
and the powerful vied with one another in seeking favours from 
the British ; great rulers were petitioners for decorations and felt 
honoured when empty titles were conferred on them. One good 
thing about the time, as the records clearly reveal, was that there 
was no communal ill-feeling between the Hindus and Muslims. 
They had evolved a modus vivendi which made their relations quite 
cordial and tended to unity, although the general Indian scene is 
found to be dominated by political unrest, economic exploitation 
and social disorder. The Persian language of the letters shows an 
Indianised version of Persian because the large number of Hindu 
munshis employed by the Indian princes had brought into existence 
a Persian style peculiar to the Indian genius. 


Ramranjan Sen 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES (Indogaku Bukkiyogaku 
Kenkyu), vol, VIII, No. 1—January 1960 and No. 2—March 1960, ed. 
by Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies, c/o Dept. 
of Indian Philosophy and Sanskrit Philology, Faculty of Letters, 
University of Tokyo, Japan. 
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These two volumes consisting nearly of 800 pages contain the 
Proceedings of the Tenth Congress held at Hanazono University. 
The papers reproduced are in the English and the Japanese 
language and deal with numerous topics of Indian and Buddhist 
studies (including Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese). The mode of 
treatment of the subjects is of a high order and the printing is 


excellent. 
L. N. Sahu 


BRAHMAVIDYA, the Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. 23, parts 3-4 
{December 1959), The Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
Adyar, Madras. 

This issue of the Brahmavidya consists of an English translation, 
made by Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja and Mrs. Radha Burnier, of the 
Chapter on Dancing in the ‘“Samgitaratnakara” of Sarngadeva, an 
anthoritative work on Indian music and dance which closely 
follows the celebrated Natya-Sastra of Bharata and Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary on it, with some fresh material added. The Adyar 
Library published sometime ago a critical edition of the text of 
the Samgita-ratnakara along with the commentaries of Kallinatha 
and Simhabhupala, in four volumes. An English translation was 
also planned, of which the first volume containing the first chapter 
on music, translated by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, appeared in 1945 
as No. 51 of the Adyar Library Series. The translation of the 
fourth volume, containing the seventh chapter of the text on 
dance, appears in the present publication under review. It is 
announced that the translation of the remaining volumes will 
be published in due course. The late Pandit S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri who edited the text, made a translation of the earlier portion 
of this chapter, which has now been revised and the translation 
of the latter portions have been completed by the present authors. 
The translators have tried to bring out clearly the ideas contained 
in the text in readable English rather than to make a strictly 
literal translation. Important corrections of the text as well as 
alternative readings have been noted in the footnotes. 

The book deals with the movements of various limbs and parts 
of the body, their meanings, various postures, styles, the sentiments, 
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moods and temperamental states to be expressed, the qualities of 
a dancer, actor, teacher, a troupe, an audience, the president of : 
the assembly, seating arrangements, and other matters associated 
with a dance performance. With the present revival of interest in | 
the classical styles of the Indian dance, a work like this, of 2627 
neatly printed pages, would be of considerable usefulness to students | 
of the subject. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 


SAHITYA SAMGIT AUR KALA, by Komal Kothari, 1960, Rajasthani | 
Shodh Sansthan, Jodhpur, Rs. 4. ; 
SAHITYA AUR SAMAJ, by Vijaydan Detha, 1960, the same, Rs. 4. 

These two books in Hindi are collections of essays in easy — 
style on topics dealing with literature, music and art. The get-up } 
of the books is good. 


S.C. Mahapatra _ 


IN PAIN AND SADNESS, by L. N. Sahu, 1960, Bhubaneswar (Orissa), | 


0.75 nP. 
This is a short pamphlet containing poems of a melancholic 


nature, prompted by the bereavement of friends and similar sad — 
feelings. 


Kalyani Majumdar 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4 











